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WELVE months ago we published, as a New 

Year article, some reflections on the state 

of work-a-day England, some thoughts on 

the economic condition, and some _ hopes 

and fears for the future. Perhaps it is well, 

as New Year’s Day comes round again, to take stock of the 

situation and to ask ourselves where we stand and how 

far our country has progressed in the direction of renewed 

health. It must be said that the prospect is far from satis- 

factory. We make no pretence here, in a professiona] 

journal, of dealing with the entire economics of the nation. 

Perhaps no one outside the secrets of the Government really 

knows how far the nation is diseased, or how far it has 

hopes of early improvement. In other words, diagnosis is 

difficult, for though many of the symptoms are clear enough 

there is always a danger of judging the patient’s state 
from a partial knowledge. ; 

But however limited our outlook may be, certain facts 
are sure; and they are facts of so disquieting a nature that 
no good can come either of ignoring them or of being content 
to make the best of them. It is easy enough to say that the 
age is an age of shifting values and that consequently we 
must not be disturbed if the cost of everything continues 
tobe high. Even if it were true that the rise was universal, 
in the sense that everybody had to spend more while simul- 
taneously he received a correspondingly greater income, 
the matter would need looking into; because the pheno- 
menon would mean that something illogical and absurd was 
taking place, and in a sound country absurd and illogical 
things do not occur. 

Nor can we say that the whole strange condition of 
affairs is simply due to the upheaval of the war; for it is 
certainly not so due. The heavy expense of the war in cash 
and in manhood would result logically in two things— 
increased poverty all round and increased opportunity for 
employment. Naturally, these two effects would interact 
on each other and would themselves be acted upon by an 
immense number of secondary conditions. But the primary 
facts would still be at work—first, the fact that the war 
had to be paid for and that the payment would or should 
fall on everybody all round; and, second, the other fact, 
that a large number of men having lost their lives the 
chances of unemployment among the remainder would be 
to that extent diminished. Obviously, fact the first modifies 
fact the second, because the incidence of poverty on em- 
ployers reduces their chances of employing the employable. 

But, as we know, these simple matters of cause and 
effect have not operated at allsimply. Certain accidents 
of economics due to war’s dislocation have led to the increas- 
ing of wealth among certain employers (an increase counter- 
acted in part by the Excess Profits Duty); and, on the 
other hand, the price of labour has advanced, owing to at 
least two causes, one of which ought not to be operating 
in the method which characterises it, while the other ought 
not to be operating at all. Let us put the matter plainly : 
The two causes affecting the price of labour are the undue 
power of trade unions in raising demands for pay, and the 
hideous system—sometimes openly displayed, sometimes 
secret—of limited effort. 

So here are three activities at work (among, of course, 
many others): the Excess Profits Duty, the increasing 
demands for pay, and the check on output. The first of 
these is a remedy, the second is a vice, and the third is a 
disease. It will be thought that a remedy is a thing to 
Which no one can object. But a body, whether corporate 
or individual, cannot live on remedies—we want health, 
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not invalidism, or even protracted convalescence. The laws 
of economics are self-acting laws, as unerring as the action 
of gravitation on liquids, and the nation will never be 
sound until it has said goodbye to the doctor. The principle 
of preventing profiteering by directing superfluous gains 
into the channel of the State coffers is sound in itself, and 
it is clear that the richest traders can afford to contribute 
liberally to the needs of the nation. But anyone who knows 
anything of the practical results of the Excess Profits Duty 
on the policy of the firms on whom it is levied, is aware 
that it tends to create a recklessness about values, and thus 
prevents the return to those true economic conditions under 
which cash and goods balance themselves accurately. 

Of our second scourge, the organised demand for 
increased pay, coupled with such menaces as make the 
demand imperative, one can only say that it is short- 
sighted, and, coupled with the third of our troubles, 
suicidal. Obviously the working classes are being their 
own worst enemies. Every big rise in their demands, 
when gratified, brings two results, neither of which is to 
the advantage of the claimants. The first is the rise of 
the cost of the commodities which they themselves need 
to buy, and the second is a diminution of their employers’ 
power to employ them. It seems ridiculous to write and 
say anything so transparently obvious, but the complete 
and daily forgetfulness of this truth is a perpetual indication 
of the oblivion into which it is cast. What is thought to be 
a glorious fight between capital and labour in which labour 
is swiftly winning is nothing of the kind. It is an insensate 
tramping up the steps of a treadmill—a treadmill which, 
while bringing no grist to the unhappy grinders, is surely 
wearing out the life of the nation. 

Of the last plague of England we wish to speak as 
warmly as we can. No words are too strong for condem- 
nation of the process (or rather retrocession) known as 
“ca’ canny,” limitation of output, or, among common- 
sense people, deliberate and sinful slacking. It is Satan’s 
own contribution to the troubles of modern England. It 
is fraud. It is misuse of faculty and, what is worse, 
because so profoundly foolish, it is definite loss to many of 
the workers (or shirkers) themselves. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that any set of people outside an asylum should set 
themselves deliberately to practise anything so unprofitable. 

Of course, we are not blind to the lunatic logic by which 
the system is defended. The prophets of the creed say, 
we suppose, something like this: ‘“‘ There is a limited 
amount of work to be done. Let us all agree in good 
comradeship to do it as slowly as we possibly can and we 
shall thereby achieve several excellent results: (1) our 
work will be easier; (2) we shall all get employed instead 
of only a few; (3) our duffers will be employed as well as 
our good men.” If this line of argument were sound it 
would still be wicked. But it isn’t sound. 

In the first place, the work is not limited in the sense 
predicated, and the limits, such as they are, are largely 
caused by the policy of these philosophers. Argument (3) 
is altruism gone mad, and as to argument (1) we can only 
say that the limitation is carried to such lengths as to be 
definitely arduous. ‘Slow march,” as any infantryman 
knows, is harder than “ quick march,” and there is a case 
within ovr knowledge of a bricklayer who, out of pure 
forgetfulness, obeyed his instincts and accidentally laid 
four times the number of bricks that the unwritten law of 
his fellows permitted. To do them justice these poor 
citizens act out of loyalty. But do they ever reflect to 
what they are being loyal ? 
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We seem to remember that after our last New Year 
article a contemporary made merry over some of our utter- 
ances. The suggestion of this merry-maker was that we 
were indulging in platitudes, and in particular he smiled 
at our statement that time and work are not equivalent. 
Laughter from any quarter on such a point is good, for 
it is indeed ridiculous that a statement of this kind should 
be worth the making. It is a joke, but a very grim one 
and very near to tears; for the preposterous mistake that 
time and labour are equivalent to the degree of being worth 
the same in money-payment is to-day not a music-hall 
jest but a hideous axiom of our mad economic system. 

The improved condition of the working classes is an 
aim towards which all England must look with hope and 
with favour, but the improvement can never be whole- 
somely administered along the lines which the labour 
policy of the present is laying down. It may seem an 
act of benevolence to agree with those who work for you 
that you will pay them not for the work they do but for 
the time they spend upon doing it, and it is quite true 
that some forms of service can only be paid on a time basis. 
But it is quite evident, is it not, that where time payment 
is unavoidable its success as part of a social scheme depends 
entirely upon the good will and energy of the payees ? 
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Failing such energy and good will the system breaks down, 
to the discomfort of both parties. And it is further clear— 
clear as day—that a world in which all payments in all 
classes of service were made by time and not by value of 
goods produced would be a world of wild confusion. One 
has only to think, for instance, of a state of society in which 
a beefsteak was priced in terms of butchers’ delay to realise 
that payment by time alone is a ridiculous anomaly, 
defendable only if one can say that the time is, considering 
all the circumstances, reasonably well filled with work, 
Nowadays, we know, the time for which payment is made is 
often, quite deliberately, emptied of half its proper content. 
These strange doings are the characteristic of our age. They 
are thought by some to be stages in progress, by some they are 
hailed as the uplifting of labour at the legitimate expense of 
capital ; but to anyone with a taste for simple arithmetic 
they can only be symptoms of a cruel disease, fostered 
by the sick man himself and robbing him of vital force. 

If anyone doubts the evil in our midst let him try, if he 
can, to explain the phenomenon with which the year 
opens :—Shortage of labour coupled with unemployment ! 
Plus and Minus arm-in-arm! Work abandoned because 
labour is too costly, and labour begging its bread! Shall 
the motto for 1921 be, “ Give common sense a trial ” ? 
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MODERNISM AND DESIGN.—I. 
ARCHITECTURE: BOOKS OR BUILDINGS ? 
By W. R. Letuasy. 


FTER an outbreak of archeology, [ want to 
return to modern conditions of building. I con- 
fess to enjoying archeology ; it is as fascinating 
a game as chess; it is lotus-eating in a land of 
freedom. I gothere when I want to sleep and 

to forget the world as it is. At the same time, if I may 
venture to say so, I have studied old art partly to find out 
what new art must be. As a student of ancient art, I have 
perhaps earned the right to say that one chief factor common 
to all sound and strong schools of architecture was the 
modernism of its own day—a being alive and rejoicing in 
the vivid moment now. By looking back, regretting the 
past and being sicklied over with wistful thought, one neces- 
sarily becomes double-minded and _ half-dead. Pensive 
dreaming is ever at war with active production. This is 
Hamlet’s dilemma. I often remember and often quote 
Victor Hugo’s saying about books in reference to such 
architecture as his beloved Notre Dame:—“ This will 
kill that.” Too much caution and criticism, too much 
book-learning, not only undermines the active spirit of an 
individual but over-balanced valuation of scholarship seems 
necessarily to tend to sterility ina community. The dictum 
is profound and yet revealing, books prey on things; the 
book seems at last to kill not only art, but poetry, music 
and even “literature”; at the end “the Book” would 
eat up all books but history, and what they call philosophy ! 
Even here there is no stopping, and Lord Acton, for one, was 
so magnificently educated to write history that he exhausted 
himself in intending to do it. Of course, I am putting a 
case from the point of view of the builder, and even he 
should be glad of a few practical manuals. 

Architecture, however, is an active art, a drill, a handling 
of matter and weight, a co-ordination of workmanships ; 
its being is in doing. An architect should be a general in 
a work-army—bold, trustworthy, and quick in making new 
combinations. Paper generals are no good ; they must have 
field experience. We are trying to teach building without 
workmanship and weight, an architecture of appearances. 
We might as well teach cricket as a form of book-learning 
as architecture. Books, of course, are good in themselves. 
One difficulty which is perhaps impossible to get over is 
this: a particular thing may be good, so far, without 
being good all round and to the end, or good alike for every- 
body. Archzology is a form of intellectual activity and 
thus doubtless good in its way, but it is not a typical good 
for builders. 

Able draughtsmanship is desirable enough in itself, but 
it is betraying to “designers” of buildings. A really 
brilliant draughtsman, it seems, must think drawings, not 
structures. His energy of mind is divided, for no man can 
have two master-interests. Glittering draughtsmanship is 
not a general good for builders; the proper activity of a 
builder is to build. 

Successful studentship, profound scholarship, foreign resi- 
dence and research—all are doubtless good, indeed delightful, 
but dreadfully dangerous for one who would build. There 
are, of course, diversities of gift and opportunity, and I trust 
we shall provide a due few who will be keen on excavations, 
restorations, publications and all that sort of amusement ; 
but they can never be typical building architects. This 
kills that. There might, perhaps, be room for one distin- 
guished student every ten years. The wrong is that we 
educate all with such an aim. Even for the picked one, the 
way is doubtful. Donaldson, who knew all antiquity and 
had visited all the sites, must have been disappointed in 
the result, and so also must Penrose and Phené Spiers. 
They were not called on to build. 

Schools ? Schools are, of course, the most delightful 
of human institutions, and they must be good—good 


itself. Yes, so are nurseries, but you must come out in 
time. The educational paradox is insoluble. In an age 
like ours it tends to put more and more preliminary con- 
siderations in the place of a thing itself. Schools exist 
largely for professors and examiners, and teachers teach their 
own calling. Education of its own motion would make 
the steps of approach so gradual that it would really become 
instruction in how not to get there. Moreover, the happy 
student does not want to get there—he wants to stay. In 
schools of design you study oracles, inspirations, mysteries, 
books, papers: a really fine “school of architecture” is 
likely to be a seminary for catechumens who will take the 
veil of art and fly from the harsh world as it is. If pro- 
duction, use, constructions were the aim, if work were 
put in place of paper-design, the whole tradition would be 
recast in the interest of all. For an operative art like 
building we need a training something like that of the 
naval lieutenant or gunnery officer. To do or not to do? 
That is the question. To those who wish to do, to build, to 
construct, I would say train early for hardness, force yourself 
to do the things you like least, beware of the mirage, the 
ignis fatuus, and don’t listen to Siren voices. Tie yourself 
to the mast and steer straight for the object. If you want 
to build, learn to build. Within the next twenty years we 
must train some great and fearless builders. 

I know the difficulties; we cannot hope to get work 
without making captivating drawings. We deal with ea 
much inflated paper currency, and our employers have 
learnt to expect drawings and more drawings from us. 
No one will believe in us unless we talk about “ style,” 
“proportion” and “composition.” We are believed for our 
very falsities. It even seems that in the future builders 
may not be allowed to build without having been pulped in 
the paper mill. 

Still, so far as may be, so far as permitted, keep your 
eye on building for modern use; make yourself acquainted 
with the methods of workmanship, consider the materials 
that can be obtained in the markets, be scientific and 
experimental. Aim at soundness, common sense and 
economy; avoid sham and subterfuge. Enter on a way 
that will lead to a reasonable modernism. Do not aim at 
“looking modern,” be modern, and the result will justify 
itself. If only we could get to work we could be producing 
quite sensible and orderly things in a dozen years. 


The day after I had sent off the MS. of .this I received 
a letter from America, and will quote a passage from it :— 
“TI am an antagonist of all such schools, maintaining that 
art in France was killed by the Beauz-Aris and that no 
homing graduate of the schools ever comes to anything, 
except, of course, those who would clearly have come to 
something, school or no school. Along with the very few 
successes, the schools certainly turn out a dreary line of 
disappointing failures.” Be this as it may, American 
architects have now ambitions beyond imitating Paris. 
Twenty years ago, before our academic reaction had 
matured, we were giving ideas to the world. 
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THE New Year finds. us 
The with many problems to 
New Year solve. The times are critical 
an 
Citizenship. for all of us, and yet not 
without their encouraging 
features. Growing up amongst us is 
to be found a greater responsibility 
towards civic aims, a kindling of civic 
patriotism. We are feeling ourselves 
members of a body whose health 
requires the harmony of all its functions. 
Nothing will more contribute to the 
solution of national difficulties than 
this more corporate outlook. The 
gospel of getting on and _ personal 
aims have been too pronounced, with 
consequences detrimental to national 
welfare. This is now being replaced 
by the feeling—-if it is but in our 
parish affairs—-that we should take 
our part in their sounder management, 
and that we should not accept the 
disfigurement of our cities or the 
intrusion of private interests against 
the public advantage, in which lies 
the cause of injury in so many localities. 
We need not go beyond London to 
see how greatly all this has been 
neglected in the past; there is hardly 
anyone who will not be confronted 
as he passes to and from his business 
with some abuse, some prominent site 
mutilated by advertisement or other 
ugliness. It will have been noticed that 
the daily papers have exhibited a 
certain spirit of pessimism in recent 
times, as though we were the victims 
of circumstance and we are to look 
for some super-man to save us. In 
this we “‘ignorantly worship” a sort 
of half truth, and if, instead of looking 
for heroes to save us, we, each of us, 
looked for the security of our own 
better citizenship, we should not look 
in vain. For more assurance lies in 
this, and it is a belief more compatible 
with the ideals of democracy and the 
needs of the time. 





Ir must be admitted that 
Unemploy- the year 1921 has not 
ment and opened very hopefully. 
Economy. Those gifted with any fore- 
sight at all have foretold 
ever since the Armistice was signed 
that a time of commercial stress, 
accompanied by inevitable unemploy- 
ment, must follow sooner or later, but 
the nation as a whole continued in a 
fool’s paradise. The high wages earned 
when employment was more than 
abundant were squandered, and now 
the wage-earning classes, accustomed to 
a much higher scale of living during 
the long period of the war, are con- 
fronted with short hours and lower 
wages—or unemployment. We are not 
naturally a thrifty nation, and the 
high wages have not been banked 
against the “rainy day.” 








_. WE have already announced 
he Rag the resignation of Mr. 
Housing. Stephen Kasten, the Presi- 

dent of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades’ Employers, 
from the position of Director of 
Production in Housing, and no one, 
we believe, will be surprised to know 
that he has resigned on the ground of 
his disagreement with the policy of the 
Ministry of Health. One of the specific 
reasons for his action given by Mr. 
Kasten is “the wasteful scheme of 
guild subsidies,” though he agrees with 
the guild system in itself, but not— 
and this is the essential fact—‘ with 
the idea of the guilds being subsidised 
to such an extent that they can drive 
building employers out of the market.” 
On another page we give theviews of 
the Ministry, but Mr. Easten’s facts 
do not appear to have been dis- 
posed of. “ The guild contract,’ he 
says, “‘guarantees the workers a 
5 per cent. profit. No matter if their 
estimated cost be doubled in working 
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there is no penalty. On the other 


hand, if the guilds save £100 ona house, 
they lose money. If they estimate 
£1,000 and build for that, they get a 
profit of £50, but if they save £200, 
say, on the estimate, they only receive 
£40 profit. If the house costs £1,500 
they make £75.” Such a contract not 
only leads to waste, but it is not fair 
to the private contractor working under 
a contract which penalises him if he 
exceeds his estimate. 





THE Government’s _pro- 

a... a posals for increasing the 
andUn- “umber of men who benefit 
employment,from the amount of work 
available have been re- 

ceived with a good deal of criticism, 
much of which is undeserved. The 
proposals are wellintended, and, though 
in some respects unworkable, they are 
useful as a basis of discussion which 
may give full knowledge of the problem 
of unemployment, without which it 
will be more difficult to find a remedy. 


Perspective View of Bush House, Aldwych. 
From a drawing by Mr. HuGH FERRIS. 
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Unemployment is on the increase, 
especially in some trades, and though 
we are glad to have the Government 
proposals, much more heroic remedies 
must be employed if the problem is to 
be dealt with satisfactorily. We sug- 
gest the dropping of Excess Profits 
Dutv, for instance, and some scheme 
for reopening the markets of the 
world. 





THe letter from _ the 
Walpole (urator of the Sir John 
House, Soane Museum reveals a 
Ealing. : 
fact of very great impor- 
tance in the light of the destruction 
of the fine elm trees in front of Walpole 
House. We call particular attention 
to the following extract from his letter 
of last week: “‘ It is to be feared that 
the felling of the trees you describe 
may be part of a scheme for an altera- 
tion of the entrance. Perhaps you will 
allow me to state that Soane had 
considered this point, and that he 
definitely decided on the end approach, 
with an angular view of the house 
seen through his characteristic gateway 
arch.” We were not aware at the time 
of writing our Note that this felling of 
the trees—bad enough in itself—was 
only part of a scheme for an alteration 
of the entrance, but we have since 
learnt that it is so, and that an 
explanation that the trees were dan- 
gerous, which appeared in the loca) 
paper, is either the result of extra- 
ordinary ignorance or mere eyewash ! 
We have examined the felled trees 
and the timber of the trunks (solid 
throughout and almost flawless), which 
would have preserved those noble elms 
to give pleasure and shade for years 
and years. The felling of the trees is 
pert of a scheme to destroy the 
intuition of Sir John Soane, and to 
open a road bisecting the green in 
front of the house for the purpose of 
the Ealing War Memorial. It cannot 
be the desire of the residents of Ealing 
to honour the dead at the cost of such 
vandalism, when there are sites else- 
where available; or to dishonour 
what is due to tradition, local history 
and the beauty of the locality in 
sich a way. Already three trees 
have been felled, and the walling in 


ee er ee 













front of the house for about 20 
yards has been pulled down, with 
the intention, no doubt, of proceeding 
with the scheme. 





Tae Education Committee 

London of the London County 
— Council are, at a total cost 
Memorials. Of £14,000, putting war 
memorials in all the Council 

schools, and we are informed that the 
names will be written in the books 
by students at the L.C.C. Central 
School of Arts and Crafts. We should 
like to know who is the author of the 
design proposed, which is of “ black 
wood with a glazed wing panel hinged 
to each side, made to fit into a wall 
recess.”” No doubt a public memorial 
of such an extended kind, paid for by 
the taxpayer, has been submitted 
to some kind of public competition, 
but we are not told that this is so. 
Are we to understand that not only the 
writing but that the design and the 
woodwork of all these memorials are 
to be carried out by the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, by its teachers and 
students, and that this £14,000 will 












































masters’ and the 


go through the 
students’ hands without any chance of 


public competition? If that is the 
case, it appears that the masters and 
students together now form a subsidised 
corporation supported by the tax- 
payers’ money to compete against 
the interests of the independent 
worker. If this abuse is contemplated, 
it would be interesting to know if 
they have any legal right to do it. 
In the case of the municipal laundries, 
it will be remembered that it was found 
they had no legal right to compete 
in this way, and they have been shut 
down. 





WE are glad to learn of the 
Westminster success with which the 
Abbey. appeal recently made for 
funds to restore Westmin- 
ster Abbey has been met, and to have 
the Dean’s word that so generous has 
been the response that ‘the Abbey 
can now be prevented from tumbling 
to pieces.”” But funds are still needed, 
and Mr. 8. Hurst Seager, F.R.I.B.A., 
late Lecturer on Historic Art at 
Canterbury College School of Art, New 
Zealand, last week lectured for this 
purpose to young people on “ The 
Story of the Nation as enshrined in 
the Abbey and its National Memorials,” 
under the auspices of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. The story, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, the result of 
the lecturer’s thirty-six years’ photo- 
graphing in the Abbey, ranged from 
the foundation by Sebert, King of 
Essex, in the seventh century, A.D. 616, 
down to the last historical event, the 
interment of the Unknown Warrior, 
in. 1920. Referring to the memorials 
in the Abbey and the large number now 
being erected to those who fell in the 
war, Mr. Seager said the names of 
sculptors and donors should be elimi- 
nated and the names only of those to 
whom the memorials were erected 
should be engraved thereon. Educating 
the public by means of such lectures 
and interesting them in the history of 
our ancient buildings is a method which 
we should like to see more widely 
adopted, and one which we think would 
be the means of educating them in 
architecture generally. 
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OF all the world’s pleasures 
PI he __ there is surely most pleasure 
easure of Mp : 

Sketching, °f @ satisfying and enduring 
kind to be found in sketch- 

ing, though this sweeping assertion only 
applies to those who have the right 
appreciation of it! After all, there are 
few people who do not appreciate 
sketching or do not at one time or 
another make essays in it. For chil- 


AA 14): 


N(LLUay 


Waod Gable 
5m 


dren it has a special attraction, and we 
were much interested lately in watching 
the continuous and determined efforts 
of a youngster under two years old 
whose wonderful hieroglyphics meant 
something very real to him, and at 
the age of two-and-a-half they have 








UY 


come to mean something to others as 
well. His sharp, decisive sketches 
of battleships and destroyers seem to 
herald a great deal of pleasure for 
himself and others in future years. 





WouLp it not be well if we 

Education gould preserve something 
ae of the simple, unaffected 
onniiel outlook of Aine in our 
sketching (as well as other matters) ? 
This is such an age of pose and affecta- 
tion that we are liable, almost un- 
consciously, to forget that a happy, 
pleasurable state of mind in our life 
and doings is of inestimable value both 
to ourselves and others. If you have 
spent many years in the observation 
and making of sketches you can 
hardly fail to see how the character 


of the sketcher is implanted in his 
work—you see in it the reflection of 
his pleasures and struggles, his decision 
or his uncertainty, his modesty or 
his braggadocio. The cultivation of 
our sketching ability in every possible 
way and at every available time yields 
a rich reward, and if some knowledge 
of architecture is accompanied by a 
catholic pleasure in beauty of every 
sort you have an endless and ever- 
present source of inspiration. It is a 
pity that a knowledge of perspective 
and a study of form are not conveyed 
to children at a very early age so that 
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old Chines 
at Gan bourne 


a good foundation may be laid for all 
the joys of successful sketching. On 
another page we give some notes on 
sketching by Lt.-Col. Lafontaine, 
which we are sure, with his admirable 
sketches, will interest all our readers. 
The WE hope a_ generous re 
Architects’ Sponse will be forthcoming 
Benevolent to the appeal issued on 
Society. behalf of this deserving 
Society by the Presidents of the 














R.1.B.A., the Society of Architects 
and the Architectural Association, 
and which we print on another page. 
The necessities of this most deserving 
Society are shown by the appeal to be 
urgent, and we hope the Presidents’ 
letter will not fail to stir the generous 
impulse of our readers. 
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THE LORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, K.G., G.C.S.!., G.C.1.E.. 
MONUMENT TO BE ERECTED ON THE APOLLOBUNDER, BOMBA 


HUMAN SYMPATHY. 


(THe SITE ON WHICH THE KING AND QUEEN LANDED IN inDdiA) 


PUT ERS ait ie 


TIGER, AT FRONT OF BASE OF STATUE. 


THE HARDINGE STATUE, BOMBAY. Mr. HERBERT HAMPTON, 
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THE LORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, K.G., G.C.5S.1., G.C.1.E., JUSTICE DEFENDING THE INNOCENT. 
MONUMENT TO BE ERECTED ON THE APOLLOBUNDER, BOMBAY, 
(THE SITE ON WHICH THE KING AND QUEEN LANDED IN INDJA,) 


€R, AT FRONT OF BASE OF STATUE. LION, AT BACK OF STATUE. 


THE HARDINGE STATUE, BOMBAY. MR. HERBERT HAMPTON, SCULPTOR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


Sin,—During the war the Council of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society were able to 
meet the many claims made upon the Society 
by acting in co-operation with the Architects’ 
War Committee and other temporary organisa- 
tions. This assistance has now ceased, and the 
Society has to depend upon its inadequate 
resources and the generosity of the architectural 
professton. During the last few years subscrip- 
tions have been falling off. During the present 
vear, for instance, the annual subscriptions 
amount to less than £450, and these have been 
received from only 280 out of the many thou- 
sands of architects practising in the United 
Kingdom. At least five times this amount is 
required annually if the Council of the Society 
are successfully to carry on this very important 
work. Your readers would be shocked at 
the really tragic cases of hardship which come 
before the Council at nearly every meeting, 
many of which can only be inadequately dealt 
with owing to lack of funds. The increased 
cost of living has doubled the hardships of 
pensioners and deserving applicants. It has 
also caused an unprecedented drain on our 
scanty funds. We, therefore, desire to remind 
the architectural profession that the Society, 
which has been in existence for 70 years, is the 
only organisation established solely for the 
object of affording much-needed assistance to 
those in necessitous circumstances who have 
been engaged as architects or architects’ assist- 
ants, and, where necessary, to their widows and 
children. 

We require at least 1,000 additional annual 
subscriptions of £1 1s. each, and we earnestly 
appeal to your readers to allow us to include 
their names as annual subscribers of this 
amount. Subscriptions will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged officiallyias well as in periodic lists 
in the Press, and Wwe are confident that it is 
only necessary to call attention to the needs of 
this Society to find a ready response. 

Joun W. Simpson, 
President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 
President of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society. 
CHARLES T. RuTHEN, 
President of the Society of Archi- 
tects. 
G. GILBERT Scort, 
President of the. Architectural 
Association. 





Architects and Clients. 


Srr,--Your excellent leading article of last 
week’s issue was so full of good advice and 
so generally expressive of fundamental truths 
that one hesitates to disturb a single detail, yet 
there is one particular statement that seems to 
strike a most unfortunate note, namely, that 
“the architect too frequently looks upon his 
client as a means to enable him to erect a 
building which will express his architectural 
convictions in a tangible form, and his client’s 
requirements are in such cases often grudgingly 
complied with if they run counter to the ideals 
which he has in mind.” 

Surely even in these commercial days the 
architect must owe his first allegiance to his 
art, in the true service of which the practical 
solution of his problems is inseparably involved. 
His duty is most certainly to grudge the surren- 
der of his ideals, and to educate his client up 
to their level rather than cheerfully submit. 
“Needs must,” of course, “when the Devil 
drives,” but let us not accept him as a master. 
_ Happily, there are signs that the most influen- 
tial of building owners are on the side of the 
angels, but nevertheless, one cannot insist too 
strongly that the architect must first serve his 
mistress art, when he can hardly fail to satisfy 
the humble client who is, after all, but a means to 
an end, 

“Ur Prosm.” 
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F. C. R. Palmer, Put-C. Sinclair, Glasgow. 








Election of Members. 


At a Business Meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, held at 9, Conduit-street, 
W.1, on January 3, the following new members 
were elected :— 


ney. 

G. A. Paterson, Glas- 
gow. 

T. R. Peacock, Quebec. 

L. G. Pearson, Hamp- 
stead, 

J. Petter, Yeovil. 

P. Phipps, Chelsea. 

B. <A. Porter,  Bir- 
mingham. 

A. F, Preston, Leyton. 

E. F. Reynolds, Bir- 
mingham. 

J. T. Saunders, Bays- 
water. 

J. M. Sheppard, Hamp- 
stead. 

H. T. Sidwell, Ray- 
leigh. 

E. Simister, Oldham. 


J. S. Snell, London. 
H. Spink, Windsor. 
S. M. Spoor, London. 
J. Steel, Wishaw. 

J. Stewart, Glasgow. 
J. E. Still, Purley. 

J. H. Swan, Amersham 
A. J. Thompson, Cape 


Town. 


W. Walker, St. An- 
drews. 

W. M. Weir, West- 
minster, 

H. A. Whitburn, Wok- 
ing. 

R. J. Williams, Ket- 
tering. 


T. M. Wilson, Golders 
Green. 


F. Windsor, Croydon 


As ASSOCIATES. 
The following have passed the Special War 


As FELLows. 


J. D. Clarke [A.], East- 
bourne. 

H. C. Constantine [A.], 
London. 

W. E. Couch [A.], 
Westminster. 

M. J. Dawson [A.], 
Hammersmith. 

J. 3B. Fulton 
Glasgow. 

C. H. Gage 
London. 

F. R. Hiorns [A.], St. 
John’s Wood, 

C. H. Holden 
Welwyn. 


And the following 


[A.], 
[A.], 


[A], 


J. H. Kennard [A.], 
London. 

P. H. Keys [A.], Singa- 
pore. 

C.W. Long[ A.], London 

L. - Mansfield [A.], 
London, 

R. Pierce [A.], Car- 
narvon. 

R. E. Stewardson [A.], 
Shanghai. 

R. Traquair [A.], Mon- 
treal. 

P. F. Warren [A.], 
Yeovil. 


J. B. Wills [A.], Bristol 


Licentiates who 


pissed the qualifying examination :— 


J. §S. Adkins, Rich- 
mond. 

S. G. Alexander, In- 
verness. 

J. Armour, Irvine. 

J. M. Arthur, Airdrie. 

R. B. Barker, Wolver- 
hampton. 

A. F. C._ Bentley, 
Squirrels Heath. 

W. J. Blain, Glasgow. 

R. P. Blakey, Alberta. 

G. A. Boswell, Glas- 


gow. 
F. Broadbent, Leeds. 
W. Brown, Mother- 
well. 

F. S. Brunton, Ted- 
dington. ~ 

A. ©. Bunch, Win- 
chester. 

A. O. Cave, Letch- 
worth. 


A. H. Church, Wood- 
ford. 

J. H. Craigie, Glasgow. 

L. F. Crane, London. 

T. B. Daniel, London. 

H. Davidge-Pitts, S. 
Africa. 

C. R. Davy, London. 

W. L. Dolman, Win- 
dermere. 

J. G. Dunn, Cambus- 
lang. 

P. Durlacher, 

London. 

A. Durst, Watford. 

L. L. Dussault, Bir- 
mingham. 

C. W. English, London. 

L. G. Ekins, London. 

A. J. C. Ewen, London. 

E. A. Fermaud, 
London. 

F. H. Floyd, Newbury. 

J. Forster, Carlisle. 


E. 8S. Gale, Chiswick. 
H. R. Gardner, Lea- 
. therhead. 
F, J. Garlick, Finchley. 
P. Gaskell, Hull. 
H. R. Goodrham,Stoke 
Newington. 
P. H. Graham, 
Zealand. 

S. Grundy, Ulverston. 

A. E. Gurney, London. 

J. L. Hall, Cape Town. 

G. D. Harbron, Hull. 

W. E. Haslock, Mid- 
dlesbrough. 

H. E. Henderson, 
Nairobi. 

C. H. Hignett, Letch- 
worth. 

G. E. Holman, Buck- 
hurst Hill. 

E. G. Holtom, Holt. 


New 


J. A. T. Houston, 
Glasgow. 

W. 8. Huxley, Kuala 
Lumpur. 


H. Hyams, London. 

T. G. Jackson, London. 

J. Jerdan, Edinburgh. 

H. G. Jones, Montreal. 

R. P. Jones, Kensing- 
ton. 

S. Jupp, London. 

R. T. Longden, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

T. M. Lunan, Glasgow. 

L. Maggs, Nottingham. 

A. N. Malcolm, Fal- 
kirk. 

T. A. Millar, Glasgow. 

C. H. Morgan, Dar- 
jeeling. 

H. Neil, Glasgow. 

W. H. Nicholls, Madras 

G. Norman, London. 

C. H. Norton, Hamp- 
stead. 


Examination, the Special Final Examination, 
or come under the provisions of the SpecialWar 


have 


Exemption :— 


y. A£& @ 
London. 
P. W. Barnett, Horn- 

sey. 
A. W. Betts, Notting- 
ham. 
©. A. Bladon, Liscard. 
J. 8S. Bramwell, Liver- 
pool. 
A. Bryett, Putney. 
W. C. Caton, Hove. 
8S. V. Cherry, Notting- 
ham. 
). N. Clifton, London. 
H. J. Connal, Derby. 
W. H. Craig, Mel- 
bourne. 
F. C. C. Dale, London. 
G. Davidson, Hoylake. 
J. A. Dempster, Hamp- 
stead. 
M. H. C. Doll, London. 
W. Elsworth, Liver- 
pool. 
J. Emberton, London. 
EK. E. Evans, Claugh- 
ton. 
J. L. Feirn, 
mere. 
A. G. Forgie, Leith. 
C. W. Fowler, Golders 
Green. 
B. T. Francis, Derby. 
G. B. Fritchley, Croy- 
don. 
F. W. Godfrey, Fulham 
W. A. Golding, Durban 


Adams, 


Winder- 


W. J. H. Gregory, 
Liverpool. 

F. W. Halfhide, Streat- 
ham. 


G. L. D. Hall, West- 
minster. 

W. H. Hamlyn, Har- 
row. 

F. C. Harris, London. 

L. Y. Harris, Notting- 
ham. 

G. W. Hill, Harrogate. 

(. V. Howard, London. 


R. D. Jones, Port- 
madoc. 
F. C. Langrish-Toye, 


Wood Green. 


As HONORARY 


W. G. Lawrie, Sydney. 

H. H. Laws, Ealing. 

P. H. Lawson, Chester. 

H. M. Lewis, Woking- 
ham. 

W. J. Lewis, Ilford. 

W. T. Loveday, Rugby 

S. Low, Aberdeen. 

M. 8. McCallum, Cullen 

G. G. Macfarlane, 
London. 

W. Mackintosh, Hamp- 
stead. 

i. T. Marr, London. 

Cc. J. F. Martindale, 
Carlisle. 

A. M. M. Mitchell, 
Forest Gate. 

G. L. P. Moerdijk, 
Johannesburg. 

F. H. Newrick, Sun- 
derland. 

G. B. Norburn, Smar- 
den. 

A. G.: Paton, Partick. 

O. D. Pearce, London. 

T. J. Peters, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

R. W. Pite, Ealing. 

H. H. Reid, Aberdeen. 

W. A. Ross, Crouch 
End. 

E. H. Rouse, Hankow. 

W. Rudman, Chippen- 
ham. 

L. H. Shattock, Wim- 
bledon. 

W. N. Spence, Rane- 
lagh. 

P. E. Stephens, Pen- 
zance. 

F. J. Stevens, London. 

M. C. Sunter, Man- 
chester. 

R. Synnot, Sydney. 

E. J. Thomas, Hen- 
goed, 

R. .G. Vergette, Swan- 
sea. 

H. Watson, Otley. 

S. Welsh, Forfar. 

H. F. Wharf, Hull. 

P. Wilson, Southport. 

B. H. Winder, Oldham. 


FELLOW. 


The Right Hon. The Earl of Crawford and 


Balecarres, F.S.A. 


As Honorary ASSOCIATE, 


K. A. C, 


Creswell, M.R.A.S., Inspector of 


Ancient Monuments, Palestine. 
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SOME NOTES ON AUDIJTORIA FOR LARGE CHOIRS. 
By H. Baaenat, A.R.I.B.A. 


I.—The Crystal Palace. 

Tur deductions and results given by certain 
physicists which constitute the theory of 
acoustic design can be usefully checked by 
architects interested in the subject who will 
carry Sabine’s teaching in their minds into 
concert room, theatre, or cathedral, and use 
their ears analytically. The present notes were 
made at the Handel Festival in June last at the 
performance of “ Judas Maccabeus.”’ 

The Handel Festival is held in the Crystal 
Palace in the vast central limb, consisting of 
transepts and crossing, not unlike a cathedral. 
Roughly speaking, one of the transepts is 
occupied by the chorus and orchestra, while the 
audience occupy the crossing and opposite 
transept with galleries. The chorus was placed 
on a segmental dais, not quite a semi-circle, but 
in other respects resembling the audience of 
a Greek theatre. The lower tiers and the plat- 
form level were occupied by instruments, and 
the whole covered by a flat semi-dome or hood 
formed of narrow wooden slats, which also 
enclosed the organ, leaving an adequate air-space 
above the pipes. This semi-dome, or semi-dish- 
cover, sprang from just above the topmost tier 
of the dais, but was segmental in section and 
considerably restricted the air-space over the 
choir. The roof of the Crystal Palace is, of 
course, a glass barrel vault, larger in all dimen- 
sions over the central limb. The choir was 
reduced in volume, as we have just seen, by the 
timber hood; the auditorium, consisting of the 
remainder of the central limb, had a canvas 
ceiling stretched at the level of the springing of 
the barrel. This canvas ceiling contributed to 
the reduction of the theoretical reverberation 
by cutting off the air-space in the barrel, but 
probably was of practical value more as pre- 
venting the sound-focussing and interference 
effects of a large barrel vault. 

The question of reverberation in an auditorium 
of such vast dimensions is interesting. It 
cannot be calculated accurately on Sabine’s 
basis of the average human voice intensity of 
a million times the minimum audible, because, 
sound diminishing with the square of the 
distance, many of the reflecting surfaces are so 
remote as to be practically non-existent for 
sounds of average loudness. In other words, 
the conditions are those of total absorption in 
certain directions. 

In the case of the auditorium we are con- 
sidering, persons sitting in the crossing facing 
the choir transept had an open space on left and 
right, where the “nave” and “chancel FY 
stretched away to an extreme length. These 
open spaces might be reckoned as areas of open 
window or surfaces of total absorption in 
calculating the reverberation for an auditorium 
thus theoretically limited. But the practical 
problem involved not an average speaking voice 
intensity, but the average intensity of a chorus 
of 3,500 persons singing in “ full-throated ease,” 
plus orchestra of 500, Such a source of sound 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral could easily have pro- 
duced a reverberation of more than 12 seconds 
by ear. It did not appear to the writer that 
anything like that figure was appreciable in the 
Crystal Palace auditorium. The observations 
could only be taken at such times as occurred 
at final beats of the conductor’s baton, or in 
staccato passages, and were not, therefore, 
exhaustive. Such as they were, however, they 
did not enable him to detect a greater perceptible 
reverberation than three or four seconds. But 
the fact that staccato and other tempo effects 
were reproduced by so huge a choir with noticeable 
success ‘indicates that there was not the kind of 
sound confusion that so frequently occurs in St. 
Paul’s, even with a comparatively small chorus. 
How can this be accounted for? The audience 
present was not a large one for so large a volume, 
and the galleries at the rear were diminutive 
compared with galleries in a theatre or concert 
room. The audience, therefore, usually so 
powerful‘a factor in the reduction of reverbera- 
tion, ,.was.here almost negligible. 


But there were two other very important 
factors. First, the thin glass walls of the 
auditorium. It must not be forgotten that 
Sabine’s coefficient of absorption for glass is 
distinctly higher than for brickwork and 
masonry—the figures are for C4 0-027 as com- 
pared with 0-017. This relatively high figure for 
glass is due to its powers of transmission—that 
is to say, to its power of passing on the sound to 
the outer air. In the recent acoustic experi- 
ments at Geneva, U.S.A., noted in the archi- 
tectural Press, on transmission of sound through 
partitions, one of the points noted was that the 
thickness and rigidity of a partition wall largely 
counted in the transmission and inversely in 
the reflection of sound rays striking it. Hence 
a very real acoustic difference exists between 
the thin glass partition of the auditorium we 
are considering and the solid masonry of St. 
Paul’s. This power of transmission was 
strikingly illustrated in the gardens outside, 
where the Handel choruses could be followed 
at a considerable distance. Absorption, in the 
common use of the term, did not play an 
important part, but the thin panes, acting as so 
many tympana, transmitted the sound-energy 
through them to the outer air and thus reduced 
reverberation within the building. 

The second and more important factor was 
the wooden hood or semi-dome over the chorus 
and orchestra. The property of wood-sheathing 
or panelling fixed on centres, at intervals, 
and, therefore, not held in absolute rigidity, is 
to vibrate in sympathy with a sound striking 
it, thereby reinforcing it so long as it is being 
propagated from its source, and to absorb 
as soon as the source has ceased. This property 
is called resonance Resonance has not yet been 
analysed quantitively, but the resonant proper- 
ties of wood are so well recognised in the con- 
struction of musical instruments that to deny 
its effect when used in thousands of square feet 
near so powerful a source of sound as a choir 
and orchestra totalling. 4,000: would be folly. 
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The noticeable feature of the Handel « 
was the loudness and brightness ey prs 
during propagation combined with an apparent 
absorption immediately the source had ceased 
It seems logical, therefore, in an instance ' 
strong as this to attribute the practica| me 
to the theoretical cause. Another indication of 
a relatively short reverberation was the absence 
of that dragging effect noticeable during chemi 
in large cathedrals. The effectiveness of the 
wood was probably due also to its being in a 
position of maximum concentration of sound 
enclosing the source like a sound box. Mp 
Clifford Swan, one of the leading acoustic 
engineers in America, says categorically - 
Resonance should be produced at the source 
of sound. The idea of treating the balance 
of the room with resonant material is more or 
less a fallacy.” The case of solo singers 
however, in so large an auditorium is a problem 
in itself. Their position next to the conductor 
is especially poor, surrounded on three sides 
by the absorbing factor of the crowded orchestra 
and with no reflecting surface behind or above 
within a useful distance. Obviously the func- 
tion of the wooden hood cannot be regarded as 
the same for a single voice as for 5,500; in the 
former case it cannot be said to be near the 
source of sound. A small reflecting surface 
immediately behind the soloist is most valuable 
if it be only a screen formed by the back of the 
conductor’s rostrum. Also, soloists possessed 
of powerful voices might be considered acoustic. 
ally as .esembling those musical instruments in 
contact with the floor which benefit, like the 
cello, by having a six-inch air-space beneath 
the boards on which they rest—the six-inch 
air-space having been ascertained by Sabine to 
reinforce by resonance tones of average pitch. 
The best places in the auditorium from the 
point of view of musical effect were undoubtedly 
those about fifty feet from the platform. Such 
a distance was required for the proper coup 
Woreille from so wide a source’or sound (approxi- 
mately 200 feet). Seats in the front rows on 
the extreme left and right were distinctly 


‘bad for all musical effects except solos. In 


these seats the instruments were heard inevit- 
ably out of time, 
the near iustru- 
ments supplying 
direct sound rays 
to a listener, but 
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those on _ the 
opposite side, 
screened by in- 



























































tervening play- 
ers, supplying re- 
flected rays from 
the wooden roof 
= “ some 80 feet 
| above them. 

This was very 
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noticeable. In 
the seating plans 
of auditoria with 
wide orchestras, 
highest prices 
should not’ be 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, F.R.LB.A., of 5, 
Bedford-row, W.C.1, hes tak n his son, Mr. 
Norman F. Woodroffe, O.B.E., A.R.IL.B.A., 
p.A.8.I., into partnership as from January 1, 
1921. The practice will be continued at the 
same address under the style of “ W. H. 
Woodroffe & Son.” Mr. Norman F. Woodroffe 
has been associated with the practice since 1911. 

Mr. A. Vivian Jackson, architect, has been 
in practice at Lacock, Crowthorne, Berks, since 
his demobilisation. He would be glad to 
receive manufacturers’ lists for office reference. 


New Year’s Honour. 


Included in the New Year’s Honours list, 
published last week, was a 'nighthood con- 
ferred upon Mr. Edwin Savill, of the firm of 
Alfred Savill & Sons, surveyors, of Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, W.C. 


A Lych-gate War Memorial. 


A faculty has been granted by the Carlisle 
(onsistory Court to the Vicar of Wetheral 
for: aking down the present gate at the church- 
yard, and erecting a lych-gate asa war memorial, 
from the plans of Mr. J. H. Martindale, architect. 


A Memorial Tablet. 


fA memorial tablet by Mr. Henry Pegram, 
A.R.A., to the members of the London office staff 
of the British South Africa Company who lost 
their lives in the war has been unveiled at the 
offices of the company, Rhodesia House, 2, 
London Wall- buildings, E.C. 


Chelsea Arts Ball. 


We are asked to state that a drawing for 
the decoration of the Chelsea Arts Ball 
appeared in the Daily Graphic fo: December 31 
under the name of Mr. L. H. Bucknell only, 
instead of Messrs. Augustus John, Percy B. 
Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A., and LL. H. Bucknell, 
A.R.LB.A, 


Lord Kitchener Memorial. 


Messrs. Detmar Blow and Fernand Billery, 
Architects to the Lord Kitch>-ner National 
Memorial Fund, writirg with reference to the 
letter from the President of the Sculptors’ and 
Carvers’ Society, which appeared in our issue for 
December 24. :tate that our correspondent ha; 
evidently been misinformed and that it has 
never been contemplated that any sculpture 
or carving should be done in Italy or anywhere 
else outside this country. 


A City Fire. 


A fire inquest, under the City of London 
Fire Inquests Act, 1888, was held last week 
by Dr. .F. J. Waldo (City Coroner) on a fire 
which occurred on the premises of the 7'imes 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Printing House-square, 
E.C., on Sunday, December 12. In his evidence 
Mr. Todd (District Surveyor for the City) said 
the ceiling of the room where the fire originated 
was of wood only. It was 6 inches thick and 
not fire resisting; but the law was anomalous 
on that point, and only enforced fire-resisting 
construction in the case of offices, leaving 
factories outside the restrictions imposed by 
the Building Acts. In summing up, the Coroner 
said the number of fires officially reported and 
investigated by him during 1920 was the largest 
during the nineteen years he had acted as City 
Coroner. The jury returned a verdict that the 
cause of the fire was unknown. 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. F. 
Chambers, Lic.R.I.B.A., senior partner of the 
firm of Chambers & Son, of Goole, which took 
place on December 23, at his residence, Thome 
Croft, Goole, at the age of sixty-seven. 

The death has occurred at South Shields 
after a short illness, of Councillor J. W. Payne, 
in his 52nd year. Deceased was a well-known 
tuilder, and was elected to the South” Shields 
Council in a by-election this year. 
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Commercial Art. 

In his presidential address to the Nationa) 
Society of Art Masters last week, Mr. .G. P. 
Gaskell, the Principal of the Regent-street 
Polytechnic School of Art,"said the function of 
schools of art was not merely to train designers 
and craftsmen and producers generally, but also 
to develop taste in potential buyers, without 
whose application the finest work of craftsmen 
and designers would be unsaleable. The 
appreciative study of art should go on side by 
side with the practice of it. Thatjwas particu- 
larly necessary just now when the art schools 
were flooded with young men and women intent 
on producing ‘commercial art,’’ which usually 
consisted of designs for advertisements, founded 
on the most blatant and vulgar models. He 
urged the intelligent study of art history as a 
more important part of the curriculum of a 
well-organised art school. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union. 

With reference to the notice of the first 
annual report of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’ Professional Union in our issue of 
December 24, Mr. Chas. McLachlan, Hon. General 
Secretary of the Union, informs us that it is hoped 
that the membership will soon exceed 2,000. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 
Calcutta. 

For THE LeaIsLaTIVE CounciL oF BEnGalL.— 
Designs for a Council Chamber. (See advertise; 
ment December 17.) 

Glasgow. 

For tHE Hien ScuHoot or GLascow.— 
Designs for a war memorial. (See advertise- 
ment December 31.) 


Other Competitions. 

The following competitions are also still 
open :—Public House Competition (sending-in 
day, January 31): Lockerbie War Memorial, 
January 31; Royal Engineers War Memories], 
March 17; East Ham Hospital, Feb. £5 
Llandudno War Memorial. 








(Sir Aston Wess and E. INGREss BELL, Architects.) 
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ON SKETCHING. 
By H. P. Carr pe LAFontratine. 


For us, as architects, sketching has the 
double advantage of being a hobby and 
a means of ‘ self-education,’’ sometimes 
unconscious, but more often in order to 
add to our knowledge of ‘‘ how the old 
mén did these jolly things.’’ There is no 
doubt, for instance, that the work of the 
early masters of the Italian Renaissance was 
influenced by, if not entirely based on, their 
own personal study of actual buildings, and 
the sketches which they have ieft us are 
full of interest and vitality. 

I would recommend any of my brother 
sketchers to study some of the old drawings 
by Michael Angelo, Sangallo and Andreas 
Coner, whenever they get an cpportunity 
of spending an hour or so at the Soane or 
British Museums, or the Uffizi Gallery, 
in Florence. 

Success in sketching depends mainly on 
two essential qualities: (1) the power of 
observation, and (2) practice. If one may 
give a few hints which one has found useful, 
I would advise sketching in ink on the spot 
(with a fountain pen), without any pre- 
liminary pencil work, as being excellent 
training in gaining confidence.* Before 
starting your sketch, study the subject and 
do not put a line on your paper until you 
know exactly what you are going to do. 
Try and acquire a sense of proportion by 
studying the way your subject is built up, 
and the shape of it in the mass, for if you 
get this right the details will fit in as your 
work proceeds. Make your sketch as large 
as the paper will admit, and do not put in 
more detail than you can see. Above all, 
be accurate, and do not try to alter mis- 
takes—begin again. It is excellent practice 
to draw from memory the subject of some 
previous sketch, and then compare the re- 
sult with the sketch itself: this is especially 








* The sketches at Lille, and the Hétels de Ville 
at Hesdin and Compiegne, are examples of this 
method. 
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useful in forming a habit of accurate and 
rapid observation; when you compare the 
sketch done from memory with the work 
done on the spot, it is the things which you 
did not observe which will be wrong. 

I remember finding this habit of sketching 
from memory exceedingly useful in the late 
war, where it often happened that one was 
not able to make more than a sort of short- 
hand note of some important position or 
line of enemy trenches, which could after- 
wards be reproduced with confidence in an 
accurate sketch such as are the joy of 
gunners’ 0.P. and T.M.B. officers. 

For a pencil sketch there are two im- 
portant elements—the paper and the pencil. 
For rapid notes and jottings, plans, etc., a 
smooth, glazed surface is best, and a soft 
pencil is essential. Personally, I have 
found a Wolf ‘‘carbon’’ or Conté 
‘‘onctueux,’’ ‘‘B”’ or ‘‘ BB,"’ on a slightly 
‘ woolly ’’ paper, give excellent results: 
the latter has the advantage of not 
‘‘ rubbing.”” Another “ tip ’’ (if you are 
using a carbon pencil) is to pour a little 
ordinary milk over your sketch when com- 
pleted; this acts as an excellent fixative, 
and gives a soft tone. Another method is 
t. paint over (with a full brush) a weak 
solution of Seccotine and water; if care 
is taken to cover only the actual drawing, 
the paper can be cleaned up with a soft 
rubber as soon as your fixative solution is 
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quite dry. This is a good plan for pencil 
drawings for reproduction, as it gives a 
clean silhouette. 

It is often a good plan, too, to use a 
rather harder pencil, say ‘* HB,”’ for dis- 
tant objects, as it is easier to get a good 
range oi tone values in this way than by 
using the same pencil throughout. 

The great danger which almost inevitably 
assails the early efforts of the sketcher is 
a tendency to a ‘* niggling " style, and the 
best cure is, I think, drawing from the cast 
or life in charcoal, especially when working 
against time, as, for example, in the 
s-hour cast drawing of the eutrance ex- 
amination at the Beaux Arts School. The 
sketcher should, above all, never despair; 
there is nearly always a moment when a 
sketch looks hopeless, but if one perseveres 
it often comes out all right in the end, and 
it is the fellow who will not admit defeat 
who will surely ‘‘ win out.’ 

But all that one can do is to give sug- 
gestions ; only practice will show what par- 
ticular media you will find suit you best. 


sl et ie © — - 


Road and Village Signs. 


The Roads Department of the Ministry of 
Transport has put forward proposals for the 
standardisation of road direction and warning 
signs, and these have now been approved by 
the Roads Advisory Committee, which has 
recommended local authorities to adopt the 
proposed standard types for any new signs 
they might erect. The principle underlying 
the proposals is the provision of clear and 
legible instructions and warnings to road users. 
The Committee also considers that it would be 
a great convenience to the travelling public 
if notices were erected on the main approaches 
to towns and villages, giving the names of the 
places, and it is recommended that standard 
name pla'es be used for this purpose. 
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THE BEAUTY OF ITALIAN 








RENAISSANCE: PALACES 


OF TUSCANY. 


By Proressor ALFREDO MELANI. 





TEMPERAMENT AND ART. 


A LARGER number of ancient palaces are pre- 
served in Florence and the neighbouring cities 
than would ever be imagined. Some, of course, 
especially the interiors, are altered and dis- 
figured, but if all those in the City of Dante and 
the surrounding towns could be restored they 
would present a marvellous sight to our curious 
eyes. A 4 4 ew 
# Though the medisval is also represented, the 
Renaissance, t.e., the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, predominates in Tuscany. The ex- 
planation is simple. Florence was the centre of 
Classicism, and in no other city does the trans- 
formation from Gothic to Renaissance show 
itself more rapid, decisive and violent than in 
Florence and the other Tuscan cities, Arnolfo, 
Giotto, Francesco Talenti, Orcagna had erected 
S. Maria del Fiore and the unrivalled Campanile ; 
and lesser artists, following the same principles, 
had constructed the Signoria and Bigallo 
loggias; and Orsammichele, §. Croce and 8S. 
Maria Novella had likewise sprung up to enrich 
rothic beauty in Florence. Gothic, however, in 
Tuscany generally, took on an Italian stamp 
which it did not and could not attain elsewhere. 
‘The Florentines have a sense of Classicism, of 
fitness, and their art approaches that of Athens 
more nearly than does the art of any other 
Italian citizens ; this accounts for the sobriety, 
simplicity and gaiety which are their second 
nature. To Italians of the south the Florentines 
appear cold, and to those of the north, inactive, 
whilst all find them timid and slow. Their calm, 
not without a certain bint of sarcasm, and in par- 
ticular their ingenuity and frugality, did not 
escape Pope Eugenio IV in the middle of the 
Quattrocento. ‘These traits are also confirmed 
by a Tuscan proverb :— 


Il Fiorentino mangia 8 poco e s pulito 
Che sempre si conserva lappetit.. 


The same characteristics are to be met with 
in the neighbouring towns, and the Tuscans are 
thus held to be miserly, though this is mani- 
festly an error, unless thrift and economy 
are to give place to thoughtlessness and 
prodigality. 

I have referred to the sense of fitness which 
may be observed in their customs, speech and 
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everything else, to which sense both their ancient 
palaces and modern houses bear witness. 

From every point, but especially from the 
most picturesque Ponte S. Trinit&, the superb 
bridge over the Arno (the genial creation of 
Bartolomeo Ammannati), Florence affords an 
unforgettable spectacle of tranquility and com- 
posure, produced by the mingling cf old and 
new—palaces of a far-distant age and relatively 
modern houses. Although the ancient battle- 
mented palace of Bondelmonti stands out boldly 
and the dark tower of the Palazzo Vecchio 
watches over all, the panorama unfolded is a 
long line of houses of inconsiderable height, un- 
equal and modest, with low roofs and plain, un- 
sculptured fagades, whose temperance and uni- 
formity are reflected by the waters of the Arno 
in the same way that a mirror throws back the 
images in front of it. And the old palaces in 
Florence and Tuscany are like the modern 
houses in that they have been created without 
effort, being governed by logic, and irresistible 
by reason of their sentimental restraint. In 
Milan, where cement offends, covers and sub- 
dues the walls, like a tyrant beating his victim 
till the blood flows, the houses of Florence would 
appear characterless and be a subject of ridicule, 
if not of protest. The difference is one of tem- 
perament and style, which shows itself in 
Renaissance architecture as in everything else. 
On the one hand is Tusoean sobriety and on the 
other Lombard expansiveness, 


Palaces of Florence. 

It is a mistake to think, when reflecting on the 
architectural wealth of Florence, that the 
palaces of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
are to be found close together, one after the 
other, as is the case with Venice. Venice boasts 
the Grand Canal, an open-air museum of archi- 
tecture in a poetic setting, illumined by the sun ; 
whereas in Florence the palaces, some in good 
condition, others altered and disfigured, are pre- 
served in different spots, and, being scattered, 
some of the disfigured ones are liable to be over- 
looked. Thus, it is not possible to pick out the 
old line at a glance, so confused and scattered 
are the buildings by the reconstruction carried 
out, not by our contemporaries, but by an age 
immediately preceding our own. 
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There is more respect to-day, the sense of 
preservation being higher, whilst the spread of 
culture, public offices, State co-operation and 
surveillance, all combine to defend the artistic 
patrimony of Florence and Tuscany gencrally, 
Florence, with her Committee of Surveillance, 
even goes to extremes in her zeal for preserva. 
tion. Should a leaf be ruffled by the wind, she 
immediately thinks a monument is threaiened, 
Her Committee would put everything—palaces, 
churches, &c.—under glass, as Carlo V would 
have liked to have done with the Grand Canal 
had not the idea been too absurd. Instead of 
this, railings are used and are everywhere to be 
found, even where the horizontal iron bars cut 
off and spoil the artistic effect. This has 
recently happened at Pistoia. A celebrated 
monument has been surrounded by a grille 
which disturbs the line and cuts off its “ legs,” 
all because someone asked for it to be demolished 
and the Committee of Surveillance, in its mis- 
taken zeal, wished to show the length to which 
the sense of preservation would go when based 
on fear rather than common sense. As regards 
Florence, we are likely to see before long the 
Pitti, Strozzi, Riccardi, Rucellai, Guadagni and 
Gondi Palaces surrounded by iron rails to keep 
the public at a distance. ‘The fear that contact 
may harm the stones has caused the artistic line, 
we3thetic enjoyment and the raison d’éire of the 
monuments—which is to be helpful—to be put 
on one side. Why should they be segregated 
like prisoners who have committed some 
unknown crime ? 

There are two types. One, the more austere 
has regular rustics, arched windows, light 
cornices dividing the stories and an imposing 
crowning cornice at the top, like the Strozzi and 
Riccardi Palaces ; whilst the less austere type, 
of which the Guadagni Palace is an example and 
to which the Pisani Palace, with its restored 
stonework and graffiti, bears a resemblance, is 
more moderate. However, though the degree of 
austerity varies, the ideal is the same. The 
same blood flowed in the veins of the architects 
and the two types are only different expressions 
of this one ideal. Strength is the greatest 
stimulus in the former type (Strozzi Palace), 
whilst in the latter this stimulus is less powerful. 
The arched windows occasionally to be met with 
are sometimes two-lighted, sometimes not, 
whilst they are nearly always surrounded by 
rusticated blocks curving into a fan-shape at the 
top of the arch, these rustics forming the 
principal motif and most distinctive feature of a 
Florentine or Tuscan palace. Of stone and in 
relief, this rustic work covers the exterior from 
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base to summit, the relief\ becoming” less™ pro- 
nounced from story to story. , The horizontal 
lines are cunningly made unequal and tho 
vertical divisions are also studiously asym- 
metrical. We immediately think of Ruskin, 
who would light the Lamp of Truth to archi- 
tects favouring irregularity and asymmetry. 
Uniformity was born one day of ennui, and 
equal spacing on a fagade cannot but be tedious. 
In Florence and Tuscany the rustics on the 

laces are not all irregular and asymmetrical, 
but the palace that outrivals them all, the 
Palazzo Strozzi, with its immeasurable authority, 
sets the standard and forces architects to be 
sensitive. Since sensitiveness is shown by 
irregularity and asymmetry, regularity thus 
signifies coldness. The Strozzi Palace (who 
does not know it ?), the creation of Benedetto 
da Maiano, Giuliano da Sangallo and Simone 
del Pollaiolo, known as Cronaca—in a word, of 
the most vivid architectural geniuses of the late 
fifteenth and the beginning of the following 
century—must be remembered wherever the 
mind is receptive to the beauty of a great palace 
and imposing architecture. 

To return to the rustic work. This is so 
frequently used in Florence and Tuscany that 
it is sometimes imitated by graffito, as in the 
Pisani Palace, where this is used in regular lines 
—less effective, however, than the irregularity 
of the foremost palace, the Palazzo Strozzi. 
“Graffito ” is a kind of painting in black and 
white which is generally obtained by scratching 
the outer plaster of a wall, under which a black 
surface has been previously placed, to obtain 
a black and white effect. Graffito seduced 
Tuscan Renaissance, and Tuscany used it as it 
was employed in Rome—by masters of greater 
or lesser artistic eminence—a Florentine example 
being Cosimo Feltrini. Truly, one does not 
expect from graffito, which is included in the 
category of “‘ grotesques,” the superb flights of 
fancy of a Domenico Ghirlandaio, a Sandro 
Botticelli, a Fra Filippo Lippi or an Andrea del 
Sarto, and would not think the name of a 
decorator of fagades would be destined to 
become immortal, though such is the case. 
Graffito is used for fagades and courtyards, it 
being exclusively devoted to the open-air. It 
is a substitute for frescoes and mosaic, and is 
a democratic and relatively quick means of 
securing a lasting effect, although, of course, the 
graffito falls with the plaster. Florence has, 
therefore, to call in the frequent aid of restorers 
to preserve the fagades treated in this way, such 
as the Pisani or Ramirez de Montalvo Palaces, 
with their fine graffito. When an attempt was 
made at restoring them some years ago, loud 

protests were raised, only quieted when the task 
was abandoned. Would it were always so! 


Palaces in Florence, Siena, S. Miniato, Pistoia, &c, 

Although the Strozzi Palace is more represen- 
tative, it has a rival outside Florence in the 
Piccolomini Palace at’ Siena—“ the Red City,” 
as Bourget called it, owing to the colour of the 
bricks so frequently used in its buildings. 
Siena, however, preserves more Gothic than 
Classic palaces. It is the Gothic city of Tuscany 
far excellence, wrapped in mediwval mystery, 
influenced by the pious sensitiveness of the 
Virgins painted by Duccio di Boninsegna, 
Simone Martini and Sano di Pietro. Nevertheless, 
Tinstanee the Piccolomini Palace, a fifteenth- 
century building, as an example of rusticated 
masonry, arched windows, irregularity and 
asymmetry—not horizontal but vertical—in the 
rustics covering the fagade from base to summit, 
this latter crowned by a superbly solid cornice. 
The cornices of Tuscan palaces are a marvel ; 
with their fine proportions, the harmony of the 
parts with the whole, their oneness with the rest 
of the building, they crown the palaces just as 
aureoles surround divine images. Nevertheless, 
although fortune favours cornices, with their 
boldiy-carved stones and broad, powerful, 


mouldings, Tuscan genius conceived another 
method of crowning a building, of which Flor- 
ence preserves a highly-representative type in 
the Guadagni Palace, whilst Tuscany has a no 
less efficacious example in the Grifoni Palace of 
8. Miniato. 

The Palace of 8. Miniato is the work of a 
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Palazzo Bartolini-Salimbeni, Florence, 


Tuscan architect, Giuliano di Baccio d’Agnolo, 
whose name will not sound unfamiliar to those 
who know Italian art, Baccio d’Agnolo, the 
father of Giuliano, having been associated with 
the Bartolini-Salimbeni Palace. And as I 
have not done so before, I should here like to 
mention the glorious modesty of Baccio and 
Giuliano, the former of whom, a carpenter and 
carver, is worthy of being classed with the 
greatest classical architects in Tuscany— 
Brunellesco, Alberti, Michelozzi, Francesco 
di Giorgio—whilst the latter received his 
training in his father’s workshop, the meeting- 
place of great Florentine masters. This brings 
before our notice two equally important facts— 
the lowly origin of two eminent architects, and 
the education of Florentine artists in the 
workshops, a successful substitute for art 
schools. Another point is that both father and 
son were architects, which recalls the custom, 
at the time the Strozzi and Grifoni Palaces were 
built, of a family practising the same art— 
father and son, uncle and nephew—thus 
forming a dynastic heredity, a natural passing- 
on of talent and experience. Herein lies a 
partial cause of the success of these old artists. 

I now return to the Grifoni Palace (erected 
in the sixteenth century) for the purpose of 
drawing attention to the way it is crowned by 
the loggia with small columns found on the 
highest story, this being surmounted by a 
stone cornice with intarsia woodwork. The 
projecting exuberance of this cornice is rather 
bewildering when the eye is not accustomed to 
it, and it is not explicable by intuition. It 
all forms, however, a _highly-characteristic 








termination to a Tuscan palace. The; generous 
projection protects the fagades, whilst the 
heavy shadow cast] colours the simplicity of 
the walls where they are not decorated with 
graffito. The overhanging cornice is useful, 
too, especially in the rainy city of Florence. 
When all the facades were thus topped above 
the loggia, which was otherwise open to the 
direct rays of the sun, it was possible to walk 
beneath them without protection. From 
the point of view of, utility, the loggia” served 
to hang out the clothes, at a time when women 
were more domesticated than they are to-day 
and did the washing at home, as is still the 
case in the country here—in Val Vigezzo, for 
example, where the houses have open loggias 
at the top—whilst from an esthetic standpoint 
the loggia serves to lighten the fagade. 

The Guadagni Palace in Florence, the Grifoni 
Palace at 8. Miniato, would lose their expression 
if the loggias were walled in. Too often 
we to-day, caring more for money than for art, 
sacrifice beauty. There are innumerable filled- 
in loggias in Florence, the object being to 
utilise the space. Of the combination of 
beauty and utility imagined by our ancestors, 
we make rooms to let. The smaller cities are 
generally less, mercenary, but those near 
Florence have followed her bad example. 
A few months ago, when visiting Pistoia, I 
was struck by the sight of a walled-in loggia 
on the fagade of an.old palace. The only 
remaining vestige of its former beauty was at 
its summit, and now this: has. disappeared— 
do not ask why! 

The same airy, festive loggias are to be 
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ound encircling the upper stories} off both 
fagades and courtyards. Tuscan palaces, if 
space permits, open on to the charms of court- 
yards, large or small, with porticoes and arched 
windows, like those outside, surrounded by a 
small, pleasant and intimate cloister, whilst a 
fountain is frequently to be found in the middle, 
laughing or crying according to the visitor’s 
mood. ‘The walls are usually covered with 
graffito, and here again the loggia is sometimes 
closed in and walled, so that it may be inhabited, 
the, greed for gain being stronger than the 
esthetic sense which causes men to leave 
their money-boxes at home and follow the 
flight of butterflies, 


Customs must be respected and I shall not 
penetrate into the interior of the palaces, 
since these are far from being what they 
originally were, save for a few decorated 
ceilings, fireplaces, cleanly-carved stones, details, 
capitals and cornices, ‘The interior of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, containing the work of 
Vasari, is an exception, and it is of benefit to 
one’s artistic education to visit this interior, 
with its extraordinary wealth of stuccoes and 
paintings. 

The owners of these palaces did not stoop 
to make money out of them, for they did not 
contain shops. According to the old idea, 
it was not meet that princely palaces should 
be used as places of trade. In Florence, how- 
ever, which from the late fifteenth century 
was under the shrewd dominion of the Medici, 
are to be found various middle-class palaces 
with walled arcades on the ground floor, used 
for commercial and industrial purposes. To- 


day, shops are being opened even in the princely | 


palaces, and although art lovers protest and 
exclaim at this desecration, their outcries are 
a mere waste of breath and time will impose 
silence on the dreamers. The visitor to our 
cities can see ancient palaces whose beautiful 
old ground floor windows have now _ been 
demolished to make way for shops. Degrada- 
tion and indignity— inevitable, accepted, sought 
for and glorified by those who, as the bard of 
Italian democracy, Felice Cavallotti, would 
exclaim, were never poets. To find loggias 
now one must go to country villas—only shops 


Photo: Ed. Alinari. 


Palazzo Grifoni, S. Miniato. 








are to be met with in the towns. A famous 
villa is that of Bombicci, at Collazzi, near 
Florence, where Michelangelo was christened, 
This villa is noble in its Florentine sobriety 
though not strikingly original in design. The 
amount of air and light and the contrasting 
stories in this celebrated villa are delightful, 
whilst the plants and flowers that cover it 
seem meant to banish melancholy, were it as 
deep as that of Chatterton, Werther or Ortis. 


Palaces of a Bourgeois Type. 


All the palaces were not monumental—Re- 
naissance lent itself likewise to a more modest 
and usual type of construction. Baccio 
d’Agnolo, the glorious carpenter and eminert 
architect, enriched Florence with the Bartolini- 
Salimbeni Palace, between the Buondelmonti 
and Strozzi Palaces, striking out a new line 
and stamping it with the seal of his authority. 
This was during the years 1520-29. The 
Bartolini-Salimbeni Palace, which turned its 
back on arched windows and airy loggias, met 
with opposition, and sarcasm was rained down 
upon the piqued architect, so history tells us. 
Roman or modern st'yle—thus was this palace 
described. However, in the end its beauty 
succeeded in conquering the opposition. 

A secondary characteristic of a general order 
is the coats-of-arms at the corners. In 
Florence and Tuscany coats-of-arms were used 
to soften the angles of the fagades. Some were 
carved by great masters, or have been assigned 
to them—that on the Davanzati Palace, for 
example, is attributed to Donatello, although 
it is late sixteenth century. Similarly, the 
coat-of-arms on the Pazzi Palace is supposed 
to be the work of the sculptor of St. George, 
notwithstanding the insufficiency of the evidence, 

I have no space left to describe the cunningly- 
wrought ironwork on the fagades of Tuscan 
palaces—bells, flag and torch brackets, &c.— 
which is worthy of a lengthy study. At the 
corners and at a reasonable height from the 
ground are lamp-posts with columns, arches 
and cornices, all patiently moulded—see, for 
example, the Strozzi Palace. What care, 
what love, what feeling does it not all show! 
Can we say the same of our work to-day ? 
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EXHIBITION NOTES. 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLU2. 


If we remember aright there was a ‘ime 
during the sixty-three exhibitions of the New 
English Art Club when it was felt tha‘ the 
shaking free fron the shackles of convention 
might lead to something of quality and di:tine. 
tion. The present exhibition is full of crucities, 
puerilities, and vulgarity, so that one wonders 
why the few things of redeeming quality ever 
arrived there. Why should the beauties of 
nature and art be so travestied in the very 
name of art’? Heaps of slag, tum bling 
architecture—anything seems to serve as a 
subject for the bulk of these pictures, and yet 
amongst it all are found such things as the 
delightful landscape in blue-greys and green of 
Glen Sligacham, Skye, by Ian Strang, a charming 
picture of Rochester in warm gr ys by !)avid 
Muirhead, a delicate little study of sunlight 
in Helvetia-road,. Perry-hill, by Francis Dodd, 
and a quite beautiful sketch of “ Returning 
Boats,” by Alfred Hayward. 


THE PASTEL SOCIETY. 

It is an attractive exhibition which the 
Pastel Society has got together at the R.1. 
The walls are lightly hung and the subjects 
are well displayed. There has, perhaps, been 
no exhibition here yet which has placed 
pastel as a medium in so favourable a light. 
Much there may be which fails to do justice 
to it, but there is plenty which should give it 
a greater hold on public regard. ‘“* My ‘ on,” 
Paris, 1914, by L. Anning Bell, holds the 
principal place and makes a fine impressive 
portrait. On either hand is admirable work 
by H. Davis Richter and Leonard Richmond. 
The former’s “Interior” (292) is a_ finely 
sustained piece of brilliant colour blended and 
softened with much art. The group of Rich- 
mond’s landscapes show him at his best in the 
decorative sense, with fine sky effects, and in one 
of them (281) all the dignity and force which 
an oil painting could produce. His “ Glimpse 
of the Malvern Hills” (282) is a delightful 
picture, in which the brilliant colour of the 
fields and trees is greatly enhanced by the 
deep expanse of warm grey sky. In its 
brilliance of sunshine, J. Littlejohn’s ‘‘ Straw 
and Sunshine ” (256) is a striking success. A 
group of portraits by Isaac Cohen show great 
freedom and vigour of handling ; the “ Claudia” 
(251) is very daintily put in. Francis Black 
has a good group of landscapes. 

Arthur Wardle is facile princeps as usual 
in his group of animal studies (241 to 244). 
Miss Eleanor C. F. Warren shows four very 
pleasing low-toned landscapes. Arthur F ed- 
worth’s interiors are the best part of his clever 
work. Of Miss M. A. Eastlake’s work the two 
landscapes with groups of trees and cottages are 
excellently composed. Miss L. Kemp-Welch 
uses her medium to great effect in her fine 
studies (210 and 211). Excellent in colour and 
composition are the six small landscapes by 
Stefani M. Fisher (311 to 316). Mrs. Esther 
T. Sutro has ai admirable piece of work— 
the picture of a woman seated on a bed (194). 

A very cleverly executed head is “‘ Miss Jan 
Bell,’ (198), by Miss Dorothea I yster. Some 
subtleties of modelling are well suggested in 
the slight sketches by J. Mclure Hamilton 
(199 to 204), An excellent rendering of charac- 
ter is seen in (119), ’‘ The Allotment Holder, 
by Miss Maude Harris. ; 

Delightful snow scenes are the subject of a 
group of six pastels, by Lawrence G. Linnell 
(150 to 155). The work of ‘fer ick Williams 
is always to be noted, and the centre of his 
group, “Twilight, Brixham” (23) makes 4 
good picture of colour. The six drawings by 
Mrs. Anne L. Falkner in their broad generalisa- 
tion and simple method should be enough to 
start off a dozen embryo artists on a good travk ° 
“La Place, Pont Croix ”’ (52) is a little master- 
piece in its way. A charming head by T. Blake 
Wirgman (15) and the able portrait sketch ’s by 
R. G. Eves will not be overlooked. Paste! 15 4 
particularly sympathetic medium for the dainty 
sketches of Lewis Baumer (65 and 66). 
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ProBaBLY no other city in the world presents 
such a richly coloured and pleasing prospect as 
Constantinople as seen from without, especially 
from the Sea of Marmora in the evening light. 
Its dark mass of wooden houses embedded in 
cypress groves and interspersed here and there 
by the numerous white churches and mosques 
harmonizes so well with the dark blue sea in the 
foreground and the soft azure and roseate hues 
of the sky above that the whole forms a scene 
of remarkable beauty. 

The ancient city * consists principally of a 
meshwork of narrow tortuous streets which 
deviate in all directions and are roughly paved 
with cobble stones. Very few of thestreets have 
names, and the difficulty of finding one’s way 
through this maze without a guide is con- 
siderable. The paving also is so much out of 
repair that pedestrian excursions are attended 
with pain and fatigue. A very large portion 
of the city has been laid waste by comparatively 
recent fires, one of which occurred some time 
during the late war, and another in 1912. 
In this way vast areas have been totally 
destroyed and now lie desolate and abandoned. 
After some fires which occurred many years ago 
to the east of Eski Serai and to the south of the 
Aqueduct of Valens advantage was taken of 
the opportunity thus afforded to construct 
some wide streets with stone houses. These 
streets, with the Government buildings east of 
the Bayezid and the modern business quarter 
near the outer bridge, impart a more healthy 
and substantial character to the city. 

The ancient walls can be traced all round 
the city both along the sea shore and on the 
west or land side between the Golden Horn and 
the Marmora, but the latter are the most 
imposing and complete. These land forti- 
fications were built principally by Theodosius II 
during the first half of the 5th century, and 
consist of a double line of curtain walls strength- 
ened at intervals by towers and protected 





*Called Stamboul as distinguished from Galata 
-— Pera, which lie on the opposite side of the Golden 
orn. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE: THE CITY. 


By Srpney Toy. 





by a deep moat (Fig. 1). When seen from the 
open desolate country outside the city this 
threefold defence—the moat, the advanced 
wall with its bastions, and thé lofty inner wall 
with its massive towers—presents a most 
imposing aspect. Behind these fortifications 
the Greeks defied the onslaughts of barbarian 
hordes for centuries and, at the siege of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, resisted the artillery and 
confounded the hosts of Mahomet II.t Ten 
strong gateways, all flanked by towers, and 
several posterns pierce this line of defence. 
The principal among these, the Golden Gate 
near the south end, formed the triumphal entry 
into the city, and actually consists of two 
gateways, the outer composed of a single arch 
supported by columns with richly carved 
capitals, and the inner of three arches flanked 
by two massive marble towers, 

That the walls are the work of many periods 
is clearly indicated by the various materials 
and methods of construction employed. Ashlar, 
squared rubble with alternate courses of one- 
brick lacing, and squared rubble with brick 
lacing consisting of five courses and spaced at 
intervals of from 4ft. to 5ft. 6in., are all 
employed in different parts of the walls. In 
accordance with principles of construction 
well known to the medizval builders, and 
enunciated by Philo of Byzantium, the towers 
were not bonded to the walls they adjoined, but 
were connected by straight joints. In many 
cases the courses of masonry and brick lacing 
are so dissimilar as to suggest that the tower 
and the adjacent wall are of different periods. 
These fortifications are now in a ruinous condi- 
tion, battered by artillery and overthrown by 
earthquake. Many of the towers appear 
to have been blown up from the inside, as large 
fragments of brick vaulting have been dis- 
lodged from their positions and thrown above 
the vaulting itself. In some towers great 





t+ It was not until the enemy’s fleet had been intro- 
duced secretly into the Golden Horn and a concerted 
attack made from both quarters that the city eventually 


fell. 


fissures exist stretching from the top to the 
bottom of their sides, while whole sides of 
others have fallen away completely. Portions 
of the main walls themselves are entirely 
overthrown. 

During the Middle Ages, Constantinople vied 
with the Imperial City of the west for pre- 
eminence in splendour and opulence. Its 
magnificent churches, palaces, aqueducts and 
cisterns engaged the conversation and excited 
the wonder of the civilised world. The Church 
of 8. Sophia alone provided a theme on which 
historians and travellers rejoiced to dilate and 
to which they devoted their highest encomiums.¢ 
That this renown was well deserved is made 
manifest by the works of the period which 
remain to the present day; in the richness and 
beauty of the larger buildings, and in the 
substantial character of the smaller ones, which 
exist either intact, in part, or simply as founda- 
tions on which later and more fragile structures 
have been erected. It is only possible here to 
examine cursorily four of the principal churches 
—those of 8. Irene, SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 
8. Saviour Pantocrator, and 8. Saviour in the 
Chora—and the convent of 8. John de Cornibus. § 

S. Irene appears to have been originally the 
cathedral church of Constantinople, and even 
after it was superseded by 8. Sophia to have 
partially retained that rank. Having been 
burnt to the ground during the Nika Riot of 532 
it was rebuilt by Justinian, was injured by a 
fire in 564, and very considerably damaged by a 
violent earthquake in 740. At this last period 
the upper part of the edifice seems to have been 
rebuilt. The church consists principally of a 
long nave with aisles and gynaeceum gallery, 
a bema, narthex, and atrium. A wide trans- 
verse arch divides the nave into two sections, 
that on the west being covered by a domical 
vault, elliptical on plan, and that on the east 
by a dome raised on a drum and lighted by 
twenty windows (Fig. 2). The gallery, which is 
continued across the nave at the west, is sup- 
ported on arcades of narrow stilted arches with 














t This church will be treated specially in a subsequen 
article. 

§ Since the Turkish Conquest 8. Irene has been used 
as an armoury, the church of 8. John de Cornibus has 
been destroyed, and the other three have been 
converted into mosques. 
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Fig. 1,—The Walls of Theodosius, Constantinople. 
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SS. Sergius and Bacchus, dating from 527. 
consists of an octagonal nave with ambulato: vf 
and gynaeceum gallery, an apsidal bema, aiid 
narthex. The nave is enclosed by eight lof: y 
arches and covered by a scalloped shaped doe 
—now considerably distorted (Fig. 3). Those 
sides of the dome which rise immediately above 
the arches are plain and those springing fro: 
the angles lobed, though all die into a spherica| ( 
surface at the crown. This arrangement ( 
obviates the use of awkward corbels or squinc)) 
arches which otherwise would be necessary at I 
the angles. The eastern arch is slightly larger ' 
than the others and is entirely open to the bema 
The other arches are divided into two stages 
and occupied alternately by screen walls or 
semi-circular exhedrae, with colonnades on the 
ground floor and arcades above. The columns 
are of verd-antique and marble, those on the 
ground floor having richly carved ‘ melon” 
capitals with monograms of Justinian and 
Theodora, and those in the gallery capitals of 
the Byzantine-Ionic type embellished with 
foliage. A richly-moulded entablature, con- 
tinued round the nave above the lower range of 
columns, bears on its frieze a bold Greek 
inscription attesting to the fortitude of S. Sergius 
and the piety of Justinian and Theodora.} 
S. Saviour Pantocrator consists of three churches 
conjoined laterally, the first begun about 1120 
LLIN = and the others added at later periods. Two 

of these have central domes supported on four 
piers and flanked by aisles, while the middle 
church consists principally of a long rectangular 
nave covered by two elliptical domes. The 
southern church is the largest of the three and 
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$ t The outside walls of the ambulatory are so 
developed that the general enclosure is square on plan. 


Fic. 27.—SS. Sergius and Bacchus, Constantinople ; showing the springi ¢ This edifice was recently used for the retention of 
g- 3 g pie ; & pringing Russian prisoners of war. It is now devoid of fittings : 


; of the Dome. » and in process of restoration. s 





marble columns, Byzantine-Jonic capitals, and 
rough block bases. On the side towards the 
nave the capitals are relieved by plain crosses 
and on that towards the aisles by monograms, 
chiefly those of Justinian and Theodora. The 
bases are so rough as to suggest an original 
casing of marble. Transverse arches, springing 
from above the capitals and thrown across the 
aisles below the gallery, divide the vaulting here 
into narrow oblong compartments which are 
filled in with brickwork in a slightly domical 
form. This arrangement, while being rational 
and simple in construction, is most restful and 
pleasing in effect. 

The apse, which is semi-circular internally, 
has at its base a series of seats forming a kind of 
gallory and beneath this a semi-circular passage, 
lighted from the gallery itself and having a 
doorway into the bema on either side. This is 
doubtless that arrangement of seats for- the 
bishop and clergy often found in the presby- 
teries of early Christian churches, as at’ Rome 
and Ravenna, and;especially at Torcello, where 
there is an example almost exactly corresponding 
with this. At §. Irene, however, no trace of a 
central throne has been found up to the present, 
but since the seats have, been: subjected. to 
considerable alteration. during the various 
vicissitudes through which the church has:gone, 
this is not surprising.. The surface of the semi- 
dome over the apse is.covered-with fine mosaic 
work, of which the dominating feature is a 
large plain cross on three. steps. 

After the Turkish conquest, S. Irene was 
converted into an armoury and now, as a 
museum of arms, its walls are covered and all 
the available floor space occupied by obsolete 
weapons, armour,’ and ‘costumes.*». Next to 
8S. Sophia this is- unquestionably the. finest 
church in the city. Its general proportions, , 
ligiting, and simple constructiom impart an 
atmosphere of charm and repose which even its 
present violatio fails to:destroy, and in its 
medieval condition, with. marble. casing and 
mosaic incrustation, it must: have been a most 
beautiful edifice. 4 
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* For reasons of clarity the liberty has b en taken 
to relieve the church of this disfigurement in Fig. 2. 
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hy has a spacious bema and a long double narthex. ments, sole relics of a vast collection of works 
VT g, Saviour in the Chora was built by Justinian on of art gathered here from all parts of the 
id a plan s smewhat similar to that of 8. Sophia , Roman Empire.t One of these is an 
y at Saloni a, but has been restored and enlarged Se Egyptian obelisk set up by Theodosius the 
e at later periods. It contains a magnificent Great on a richly carved pedestal he had 
Be series of mosaics, the richness and harmony of prepared to receive it;§ another, called the 
ve which place them among the finest in existence.* i Colossus, a tall, obelisk-shaped column of the 
Mm The church of S. John de Cornibus has been an Byzantine period, now despoiled of the bronze 
al destroyed and its site occupied by the Mosque , plates with which it was once encased; and 
if of Rustem Pasha, but the west and part of, the , the third, placed between the other two, is the 
h gouth ranges of the cloister buildings still ry serpent column of the Delphic Oracle. ‘This 
ut remain (Fig. 4).¢ These are of two stages of yr last (Fig. 5) is a hollow bronze column made 
, wide round arches built principally of brickwork, ow in the form of three serpents intertwined and 
‘ though stone is used in the piers of the lower M4 standing 18 ft. 9in. high. It originally stood 
8 arcades and in parts of the walling. The lower in the temple of Apollo at Delphi over an 
r walk, now blocked, appears to have been roofed orifice emitting sulphurous vapours, and sup- 
e with timber, but the gallery is vaulted in , ported a golden tripod in which the priestess 
S brickwork. This building, at present in a # of Apollo sat while giving the oracle. In a state 
“ ruinous state, is of a particularly pleasing and ri of frenzy and delirium, induced by the ascending 
; reposeful character, and it is most desirable y ow vapours, the oracle was uttered, received by the 
I that it should be preserved. Se attendant priests and delivered by them in 
f The great mosques, built .by =the Turkish £" metric or prose sentences to the ‘consultant. 
i conquerors and scattered profusely throughout yg Both column and tripod formed a votive 
the city, are spacious, well constructed, and * A offering of the Greeks after their victory over 
f well designed. Among the principal are those ¢ the Persians at Plataea in 479 B.c., and the 
of Suleiman, Ahmed, Valideh, Mohammed II, i”, names of the States contributing to that 
; Beyezid, and Rustem Pasha. These are square as victory, as well as of others engaged in the long 
on plan and consist generally of a central ee struggle against the Persians, are inscribed in 
domed space with aisles and atrium. The # bold characters on the lower part of the column. 
dome of the Mosque of Ahmed is supported by i The tripod was carried away by the Phocians 
, four semi-domes and four massive piers 18 ft. — Z in 358 B.c., but the column remained at Delphi 
indiameter. Internally the walls of these build- me until removed to embellish his new city «by. 
ings are covered with painting and glazed = Constantine the Great.|] 
encaustic tiles, the latter being principally of a ae Of the numerous subterranean cisterns still 
light blue colour and producing an effect, — existing, those of Yeri Batan Serai, near 8. 
certainly brilliant and rich, but somewhat , Sophia, and of Philoxenus, or the “ Thousand- 





dazzling. 

The ancient Hippodrome, the scene of riot 
and bloodshed as well as of athletic contest, is 
still represented by a great open space to the 
south of S. Sophia. Forming a line in the 
centre of this area are three venerable monu- 


¢t The four bronze houses, originally at Rome and 
now at Venice, stood here for over 700 years. 


§ The sculptured sides of the pedestal illustrate 
the erection of the obelisk, and the games and spectators 
of the Hippodrome. 


|| All of the heads of the serpents are now gone: 
one is said to have been knocked off by Mohammed TI. 





aed ._ oS Seo ae oe Etudes in 1453, while the others appear to have perished 
Byzan anes, P. ova, DY V. DIED: FAL, Us. Fi Subsequently. Part of one head, found many years 
t The identification of these cloisters with S, John ig. 5-—The Serpent Column of the ago, iS now preserved in the Seraglio Museum. In 
de Cornibus is at present tentative. Delphic Oracle, Constantinople. Fig. 5, the heads are rcs tored in outline. 





























Fig. 4.—Cloisters of the Convent of S. John de Cornibus, Constantinople. 
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and-one columns,” are doubtless the finest. 
The first is still filled with water to a considerable 
depth, measures 336 ft. by 182 ft., and has a 
vaulted roof supported on numerous heavy 
columns with carved capitals. The cistern 
of the ‘“‘ Thousand-and-one columns” (Fig. 6) 
measures 195 ft. by 167 ft. The vault is in 
square compartments and rests upon 224 
columns, each column being composed of two 
marble shafts placed one above the other and 
connected by a drum. Owing to the deposits 
from the water and the accumulation of earth 
for centuries the lower shafts are now prin- 
cipally below the ground. Despite, however, 
its restricted height the effect produced in the 
prevailing gloom by these long lines of columns, 
radiating in all directions, is most impressive. 
This cistern has been dry for a long period and 
now, though partly used as a store, is generally 
in a state of abandon. It probably dates from 
the Justinian period and is still in excellent 
structural condition. 

The few architectural masterpieces it has 
been possible to examine here, in a cursory 
manner, are simply typical of numerous others. 
That Constantinople was a city of great splen- 
dour is obvious from the strength and beauty 
of the existing remains, while, having regard 
to the unique position it occupies as the natural 
centre of the vast trade of Eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor, that its future possibilities, under 
a beneficent administration, are enormous, is 
equally clear. 





-— 
—_— 


Transfer of a City Site. 

The purchase on a building lease of the site 
oceupied by Nos. 65 to 68, Leadenhall-street and 
98, Fenchurch-street, E.C., has been arranged 
by Messrs. Trollope through Messrs. Dron & 
Wright. The area is about 5,033 ft., and on 
this a block of offices is to be erected for one of 


the large shipping firms. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects. 

On Christmas Eve the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects sent a telegram to 
H.M. the King (the Patron of the Institute) con- 
veying the sincere wishes of the Institute for a 
happy Christmas. A reply was received from 
His Majesty expressing thanks for the greetings. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“*The Builder ’’ Calendar. 


The Builder Calendar for 1921, given in this 
issue, depicts Old Greyfriars and Newgate, from 
a drawing by the late H. W. Brewer. Newgate 
(shown in the right foreground) was several 
times rebuilt, but that which existed to the 
time of the Fire of London was built with 
money left by the celebrated Richard Whitting- 
ton for that purpose in 1423. It was damaged 
in the fire, and afterwards partly rebuilt. Of 
the old City gate and Newgate Prison not one 
vestige now remains. In the street which ran 
eastward from the gate the Franciscans, or 
“ Grey Friars,” settled, and erected a church and 
monastery about 1225; but the church was 
almost entirely rebuilt in the reign of Edward 
I, when Margaret, the second queen of Edward 
I, gave 2,000 marks towards the choir, which was 
begun in 1306. The church took 21 years to 
build, being completed_in 1327. This church 
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was 300 ft. long, 89 ft. wide, and 64 ft. high to 
the apex of the roof, and, with the exc. ption 
of St. Paul’s, was the largest church in London 
As shown in old views, plans, etc., it consisted 
simply of a vast nave and aisles anda choir with 
aisles of the same dimensions as the nave. The 
monastic buildings appear to have been of 
various styles, but were chiefly in the Early 
Decorated style. The church was totally 
destroyed in the Fire of London, but consider. 
able remains of the monastic buildings existed 
at a much later date. The site of the monastery 
and church is now occupied by the new General 
Post Office on the site of the old Blue Coat 
School. The stalls in the street running from 
the gate towards Cheapside are butchers’ stalls 
for at that time the neighbourhood was any thing 
but a savoury one, parts of it being called 
Blow Bladder-street and Stinking-lane. 


London District Surveyors’ Map. 

We give with this issue, by permission of the 
London County Council, a map showing the 
districts covered by the Surveyors appointed 
by the London County Council under the 
London Building Acts. The map has been 
brought quite up to date, and the recent 
re-distribution in the Lewisham district js 
shown. 

Monument to Lord Hardinge. 

The monument to Lord Hardinge, of Pens- 
hurst, late Viceroy of India, has been erected 
upon the “ Apollo Bunder” at Bombay, and 
is to be unveiled in February | y H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught. The monument was 
designed andexecuted y Mr. Herbert Hampton, 
the sculptor—the architectural portion in 
collaboration with Mr. Herbert Baker and his 
assistant, Mr. Walgate. At the base, India and 
Britain are symbolized by a life-size tiger upon 
the front and a lion at the back. Two over- 
life-size groups, “‘ Justice defending the Inno- 
cent,” and ““ Human Sympathy,” occupy niches 
at the sides. Surmounting the whole is a 10 ft. 
statue of Lord Hardinge in the robes of the 
Garter. All the sculpture is in bronze, the 
castings having been made at the foundry cf 
Messrs. Singer & Sons, Frome, from Mr. Hamp- 
ton’s models. The pedestal, which has been 
worked in Bombay, is of buff-coloured Indian 
sandstone. 
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The Central Library Building, Detroit. 
This building was begun in 1915, and is now 
approaching completion. It is built of white 
marble, and has a frontage of 197 ft. 7ins., and a 
transverse dimension of 219 ft. The capacity 
of the Library is 800,000 volumes. The cost of 
the building is 2,288,000 dollars. The entrance 
hall and main stairway are finished in Tennessee 
marble, and the main delivery room is finished 
with Indiana limestone walls and Tennessee 
marble floors. A plan of the ceiling is given on 
95. Further illustrations of the building 
will be given next week. 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, of New York, is the architect. 


Bush House. 

The elevations, plans and sections of Bush 
House, now in course of erection at Aldwych to 
the designs of Messrs. Helmle & Corbett, of New 
York, for The Bush Terminal Co., show that 
building as it is now being carried out. A photo- 
graph of the excavations in progress is given on 
p. 23, showing how the tower, which is to be 
erected over the centre of the building, will 
dominate the view down Kinvsway. An article 
and further illustrations on the excavations and 
foundations are given on p. 32. 


New Cinema at Brighton. 

We illustrate a new cinematograph theatre 
at Brighton, for which Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
I.R.LB.A., is the architect. Other cinemas are 
illustrated on p. 35 and the following pages. 


“* Sigurd.’’ 

“ Sigurd,” a recent statuette in bronze, enamel 
and marble, is a charming piece of work by Mr. 
Gilbert Bayes. 

Palazzo Pisani. 

The illustration of the Palazzo Pisani, 
Florence, is given in connection with an article 
on p. 12, by Professor Alfredo M lani, on “The 
Beauty of Italian Renaissance.” 


Graythorp Gardcn Village. 

The hostel illustrated forms part of the general 
scheme for a garden village for 800 houses on a 
site situated near Seaton Carew. co. Durham, in 
connection with a large new shipyard adjacent, 
and at present in *course¥ of. construction. for 
Messrs. Wm. Gray & Co. (1918), Ltd., ship- 
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» Graythorp Garden Village Lay-out. 


builders, West Hartlepool. The hostel provides 
accommodation for upwards, of 250 men for 
sleeping, and additional dining accommodation 
for outside workers. The building is to be con- 
structed of brick walls, reinforced concrete 
floors, and steel-framed roofs covered with slates. 

The engineer for the whole scheme is Mr. I. C, 
Barling, M.Inst.C.E., Roya] Exchange, Middles- 
brough, with whom Mr. James Forbes, 
Lic.R.I.B.A., 19, Grange-road West, Middles- 
brough, is associated as architect. 


Aerial Views. 
We give two views of Oxford and Cambridge, 
taken from the air. 


"™ 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, January 7. 
Town-Planning Institute. — Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, F.R.LB.A., on “ Distribution.” At 
92, Victoria-street, Westminster. 6 p.m. 





Monpay, January 10, 


Surveyors’ Institution .—Mr. W. W. Jenkin- 
son on * The Streets of London -before the 
Great Fire.’; At 12, Great George-street, 
Westminster. 8 p.m. 


AM ng 


Mr. James Forsss, Lic.R.1.B.A.. Architect. 


Bristol Society of Architects—Mr. C. F. W. 
Dening, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘“ What to Sketch, and 


Why.” 
TuEspAy, January 11. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. Nath- 
aniel Lloyd, O.1.E., on ‘“ Examples—Where, 
When, and How.” At 13, Harrington-street, 
Liverpool. 6 p.m. 


Wepnespay, January 12. 

British Museum Lectures on Ancient Architec- 
ture.—Sir Banister Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., on 
‘**Ancient- Rome: Town-Planning, Roman 
Fora, Rectangular £'Temples.” At British 
Museum, 4.30 p.m. 

Tnurspay, January 13. 

Concrete Institute.—\r. H. Kempton Dyson 
on “Tests on High-Tension Stees.” At 296, 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, 8.W. 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Architects.—Annual General Meet- 
ing. At 28, Bedford-square, W.C. 8 p.m. 


-_—_ 





R.1.B.A. Examinations. 

The entrance fees for the examinations of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have been 
increased as follows :—Preliminary (Registration 
as Probationer), £4 4s.; Intermediate, £5 5s. ; 
Final, £6 6s.; Special Final, €10 10s.; Special 
Overseas, £10,10s. 
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Bush House, Aldwych. 


Messrs. HELMLE & CorBeETT, Architects. 
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' “ SIGURD,” 
A statuette in bronze, enamel, and marble, by Mr. GILBERT BAYES 
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View of Excavations at Bush House site. 
From a photegraph from the parapet of St. Mary-le-Strand Church. 


(See p. 32.) 
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: : GARDEN VILLAGE 
i) — _ A. GRAYTHORP 

| PROPOSED HOSTEL 
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Hostel at Graythorp Garden Village. 
Mr. James Forbes, Lic.R.I.B.A., Architect. (See? p. 19.) 
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By Reearnatp HALLWARD. 





A coop deal of consideration is being given 
at the present time to the surroundings of the 
home. To give dignity and beauty to this is 
not really so much a question of money as of 
temper—and it should be our own reflection 
that is cast upon it, rather than that of the 
furniture shop and the decorator. I would 
rather sit in a room which took some colour 
from its inhabitants than in the best ‘ period ” 
surroundings which did not. The white back- 
ground for dwelling-rooms has for some time 
been a prevailing feature. It has seemed as 
though the last word in taste had been spoken 
in painting a room white, and if we can rummage 
out of an antique dealer’s any sort of “ old 
master,’ and erect it over the mantel-shelf, 
we are to be counted amongst the elect in taste 
and discernment. All the same, though not 
without its merits, the white background is 
a somewhat arid substitute for good colour 
and congenial surroundings, and can only 
claim for itself a negative sort of merit These 
cold rectitudes of taste include very little of 
the atmosphere of beauty, and dismay us with 
their conformities. It is not a good surrounding 
for the occupants of a room ; besides, I steal a 
guilty look at my clothes when it lowers down 
on me, and feel myself an usurper in such 
surroundings. It contends rather against people, 
even to shaping their conversation within the 
compass of its own proprieties. It was the 
atmosphere no doubt most suited to the time, 
but times are changing, and we are quite 
expecting the fairies to return to the children’s 
bedrooms, in spite of the efforts of Sir Conan 
Doyle to destroy them altogether. 

In the wainscotting of the walls is to be found 
one ef the most agreeable settings for human 
beings, but as that is not within the compass of 
many of us, there are other ways of procuring 
a somewhat similar result. White is, I think, 
rather the prerogative of restaurants. The 





public restaurant has accustomed us to a kind 
of decoration which is none the less rather 
strident. There is a little too much glitter 
to believe that it is all gold, and amid such 
surroundings it strikes me that humanity plays 
rather a poor part, paying at the same time 
rather a high price for it. I see that it emulates 
the ornamental obsessions of the profiteer, 
rather than those of the people, and I suspect 
its hospitality; its meretricious splendours 
seem to be playing some trick with me, there is 
such anxiety to “win me at first sight.” I 
don’t want to be so grand, but a little better fed. 
But if white is not the background for choice, 
I do not think the orange,. maroon, black and 
** Reckitt’s ” blue phase of decoration will last. 
‘The thing is,’’ said the art master, “ that the 
colours should clash!” The Russians have 
introduced an influence into our public decora- 
tion which is better because it has a more 
genuine feeling for beauty. The change from 
white to the use of low tones and deep, rich 
colour as a background, is percolating into our 
work in this direction, accompanied also by a 
departure from the raw glare of electric lighting 
to one more suffused and tempered. 

The use of black instead of white as the 
background for our street advertising would 
effect a most becoming change, and when it is 
realised that the effective power is in no way 
diminished, while the thoroughfare is much 
improved thereby, we may look for the carrying 
further of this change. In the coving which 
runs round either side of the carriages in the 
“tube” railways, there is to be seen a hint 
of the recognition that this is an advantage, 
as more advertisements are appearing printed 
on black, on dark instead of white. This 
change was to be noted in the pretty bedrooms 
shown by the Design and Industries Association 
at their exhibition in the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, which were good in colour with little 
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Decorations in the Dining-room at “ The Huvveys.’ 
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white used, but with a feeling of natur.’ 
beauty reflected in them of which they woe: 
reminiscent. Its fields and woodlands seem. d 
to mix with them, calling up the thoughts of 
children and all happy associations, Imac’ 1e 
these more becoming surroundings and thy 
recall the decorative accompaniments of a 
modern concert hall! Does it fortify {jo 
imagination in any way to read the names of 
a series of famous musicians inscribed on he 
panels as though they were all under lock and 
key behind. In domestic decoration there js 
much room for individual fancy, and it shou!d 
be what the occupants like themselves; include 
family characteristics and the bent of their 
own lives, rather than that of the upholsterers. 
The antique furniture shop is a poor sort of 
compromise for this. How often have I wished 
myself a thousand miles away from the cold 
hospitality which offers me no more than the 
chance to be interested in the Jacobean side- 
board or oak settle which I am expected to 
admire. I did not come to see their furniture, 
or appraise it, and resent this intervention from 
good manners. 

I recall a country house somewhere in England 
in which I did some decorations, wherein much 
history and romance had dwelt. It was called 
“The Huvveys,” situated within a few miles 
of a county town, in a secluded spot embowered 
in ancient trees, and standing far back from 
the country road; just such a situation as the 
imagination takes delight in, as the column of 
smoke rises through the trees and a few pigeons 
are disturbed at our approach. There was a 
pilaster forming one corner of the dining room 
in this old house, on which had been inscribed 
the names ‘of honoured guests who had visited 
there, with the date of their visit. These 
touches, and others like them, recalled the past, 
and lighted up the history and character of the 
inmates of the house. Such records, like 
sanctuary lights of the home, kept friendship 
bright, and where there is so much for remem- 
brance there is less perhaps for disillusion, and 
the days pass exalted by such associations. 
It was a difficult task to work in such a house. 
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jn this old dining room, within a succession of 

nings on the painted panelling of the walls, 
= resented a series of scenes loosely identifie:| 
en another, and of kindred subject matter, 
guch as the sea, the mountains, the woods. the 





Detail of ornament on cupboards 
in dining-room at “ The Huvveys.” 


sallevs and the clouds. These formed a ribbon 
round the room, through the successive panels, 
of a deep broken blue colour, relieved by the 
grey-black panelling and silver ornament 
which formed a characteristic of the treatment 
of the whole. My client sought a background 
for thoughts, and a decoration human and com- 
pelling enough to lead the mind out from the 
resent, so that it might catch echoes from afar. 

Holding the old-fashioned heresy, that if 
you have got an artist it is best to leave him 
free, there being, in any case, no other security 
but that he should be so—he abhorred the 
expert and the formula, with the doctrine ot 
how wall painting should be done, wishing to 
be moved rather than drilled! I am afraid 
the work cid not pay me, but then this mis- 
fortune. from which | continually suffer, offers 
such delightful and origirfal relationships that 
] cannot forego the liberty that is included in it—- 
aad I was fortunate in having a very indulgent 
patron. His good genius ever urged me for; 
ward. His boldness strengthened mine. No 
believer in half measures, or the cowardly 
caution that waits on opinion, he marched in 
step with me without preconceptions, ard 
therefore left me free. He believed in the 
work even before it was done. Have we not 
suffered from the remarks of the spectator 
who, on looking at a picture, will tell us of what 
it reminds him, who intervenes with some 
derivative explanation -of its character which 
appears to satisfy some darkness in his mind, 
o* to account for merits which he cannot believe 
to be our own—always its similarity to some- 
thing else, anything but the real witness ? 
If it is my chile, I do not like its parentage 
hestowed on someone else. Does he think to 
lease in telling me, not what he likes or dis:ikes 
init, but of what it reminds him? There is 
no getting to close quarters in such a way, and 
we remain always at about the fourth remove 
from the simple and only issue—does, or does it 
hot, give pleasure? It was not so with my 


F jatron, to whom I owe this little wreath. I 


have had others; good, upright, contracted 
‘lients who had no such centre of their own, 
heing all the time haunted by the fear lest the 
painting should not be what was expected—as 
if it could !—and in a state of vertigo lest the 
work should not conform to that phantom public 
option, which was always before their mind 
Applied ornament is so much determined by 
ls situation—by the character, lighting, scale, 
and general disposition of the room—that-it is 
seldom, if ever, that design not planned for the 
prticular situation is of any use. Every room 
a sense determines its own treatment. The 
drawing room at “* The Huvveys”’ was a case 
: this kind, and seemed to require a certain 
lightness and delicacy, so it was painted in a 
cheme of Jemon and grey colour, with a decora- 
"on of vine ornament, painted on the grey 
“ripes which alternated with the lemon colour 
af the plain spaces between. There was low 
panelling round the room, white in colour. The 
mite og 1 was combined with the scheme of 
tae ls, | id a wreath enclosing a panel in 
wind painted with clouds in the centre. Metals 
= ee sparingly, needing careful use, as the 
th of gold or silver without treatment, where 
_€ rest of the colour has been carefully harmon- 
ted, has always a raw, unreconciled effect. 
re was nowhere more obstruction to be 








pushed. through than that which surrounded an 
artist in the attempt to carry cut decorations in 
a church some twenty years ago, unless -he con- 
tented himself by working within the narrow 
iimits to which it had been assigned. Ortho- 
doxy suspected what was good to be unsound. 
It was only right as long as it remained the 
disfigured re-hash of medizval treatment. ‘The 
artist who entered this stilted atmosphere 
needed to take his courage in both hands. A 
narrow ecclesiasticism found little room for the 
freedom of beauty. It did not see that its own 
theoretic and barren alternative contradicted 
the whole nature of medizval achievement, and 
was the very opposite to its tradition. This, 
happily, is now yielding, and the need for new 
and vital expression and an extended subject 
matter, to incorporate the witness of our own 
times, is seen to be the necessary forerunner to 
any recovery in the standard of church decora- 
tion, which has too long lingered in a discredited 
state in incapable hands. 

It is a curious ex perience, that of journeying to 
some strange place whither, maybe, we have 
never been before, with the prospect of some 
months’ sojourn there. I recall a visit: paid to 
a great northern manufacturing town, the 
church of which I was called in to decorate. It 
was a big early nineteenth century church, with 
high-vaulted roofs and galleries rcund. The 








Detail of ornament in drawing- 
room at “The Huvveys.” 





Detail of ornament on cupboards 
in dining-room at “The Huvveys.” 


difficulty always, under the conditions of such 
work. is to bring one’s scheme within the limits 
of the possible. The simplest decoration 
applied over such a vast space entails so much 
work. It was all very well to notice how effec- 
tive the black and silver ornament looked when 
applied to one of the ribs, at the springing and 
where it joined the boss, but when over the 
whole roof it ran into nearly a hundred! The 
fundamental is to have the plain colour of the 
walls right: in some ways the most difficult 
part. No applied ornament without this 
foundation of good colour can ever be satis- 
factory. It is best not to enter on such a task 
with too cut-and-dried a scheme. As the 
building takes one into its confidence, it reveals 
more of its own nature, and I have found often 
that the pleasantest little touches are those 
which grow out of this friendly relation while 
occupied on the walls. That the congregation 
shall find, both as they leave and as they enter, 
some food for good thoughts, some welcome 
impression, should be carefully borne in mind, 
This will not grow from plastering Fra Angelico 
angels on the spandrels or the Sacred Monogram 
ten thousand times over upon the walls. Just 
so far as we have been affected shall we affect 
others, and the rudest, most unlettered expres- 
sion will have a value, where academic intellec- 
tualism will have none. No greater blunder 
was ever made by the Church than in forming 
an estimate of the virtue of craftsmanship out 
of these intellectual grounds, and though we 
hold no brief for bad craftsmanship, it is none 
the less true that mediwval craftsmanship was 
largely the work of humble and God-fearing men, 
little conscious of any claims for their work over 
any other, but with an outlook on life directed 
to the best things, uncorrupted by the evils 
which have separated us so far from spontaneous 
and genuine expression. 

Just as in buildings themselves we delight in 
the local character exhibited, which identifies 
them with the neighbourhood, out of which they 
seem to grow, so in decoration more care should 
be given by the artist to expressing local history 
incidents and surroundings. In this way church 
decoration gains a human interest, epitomising 
and enshrining the home ; giving fairest expres- 
sion to what lies nearest to our life. This liberty 
to beauty does not exist in the church, yet within 
it lies perhaps its only hope of restoration. So 
long as we are tied to the absurd conyentions of 
‘ ecclesiastical art ”’ life is not touched nearly 
enough to be affected, and passes by on the other 
side. 
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THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT’S OFFICE FROM WITHIN. 





By H. Bryaywt Newson, 


Sxxrne that the Government has decided to 
penalise to extinction the practice of the private 
architect in England, some account of the 
American architect’s office as seen from within 
may be of interest. The British architect will 
no doubt, as is his custom, obligingly withdraw 
into that obscurity which is desired for him— 
and finally fade away. But the more virile 
youth may still cling to that method of earning 
his living which he has until recently, before 
this era of medicated art, been encouraged to 
consider as fair and just, and subject only to 
his own personal choice. And to him there will 
be but one course open to pursue, and that will 
be to emigrate; for to consider service as a 
State convenience is suicidal. 

Many there have been, of late, who, emulating 
Columbus, have re-discovered America. But 
to know a people as they really are it is necessary 
to, work beside and in competition with those 
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Corner of Drawing Room at “ The Huvveys,” showing Decorative Scheme. 


employed in the same occupation as ourselves ; 
for then the veneer is removed. And the 
draughtsman will learn best of the American 
office by working therein. Therefore, to one 
contemplating such a step, the first advice 
that is offered is to forget the custom of obtain- 
ing introductions in which he has been nurtured ; 
and simply to pack and go. The American 
cares nothing for a family tree, but will accept 
a man at his own valuation; and all that is 
needful there is to live up to that self-estimation. 
There is always room for the man who has 
‘ got the goods ’’ in America; and such a one, 
strange as it may seem to us worshippers of 
promotion by seniority, will be quickly raised 
to a position of responsibility, criminally youth- 
ful though he may be. America is the country 
for a young man who believes in himself; but 
at the same time a caution may not be entirely 
out of place. Though modesty is not for one 
moment counselled nor appreciated, yet a 


eertain tact in appearing for the time being to 
forget the superiority of the Englishman over 
all creation is advisable. The Englishman is 
always an Englishman ; which is, perhaps, one 
of the reasons why he does not succeed in 
America as he might. 

Armed, therefore, with a certain buoyancy, 
the draughtsman will set out prepared to forget, 
if need be, his accustomed paths, and to accept 


- the first thing that offers. This may be to work 


as a navvy with a pick and shovel upon the 
road. And why not, indeed? The occupation 
is an extremely healthy one, and fills the soul 
with a fine contempt for authority. Or it may 
be that the embryo architect may be tem- 
porarily obscured under the garb of a plasterer’s 
assistant. What matter if within six months 
he win an open competition for a hospital, 
the which is history? Yet, though it is well to 
be prepared, none of such happenings may 
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the truth, never to under-state his case, or to 
under-value his services. For on that valuation 
alone he will be employed. If he makes good 
he may stay, either as long as he will or until 
the work is finished ; but if he has bluffed the 
impossible, he will be sacked forthwith and 
without undue sentiment. Which is a fair and 
a reasonable arrangement enough, anc should 
be agreeable to all. If one is not a Catholic, for 
example, it is not advisable to offer to assist 
in the preparation of designs for a Catholic 
church. Bluff is a fine thing, but it must have a 
substratum of fact. 

Salaries in the old and new worlds will be 
found to compare as 1 to 3; and, even if this 
were not so, of far more vital interest to the 
average draughtsman is the chance of starting 
for himself, and this is possible, to one unknown 
and without influence, in a manner and in so 


short a time as would be inconceivable in 
England. One there was who, without means 
or influence, budded out into full-blown and 


blooming practice within three months after 
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arise; and the applicant may, at the outset, 
prove fortunate in his search for work. For 
which in every case the method advised is one, 
and one only. And this is to take the elevator, 
which is American for lift, to the top of the 
office building, and to descend by way of the 
staircase and corridors, calling at each door 
labelled ‘ Architect’; at which it will never 
happen, as has been known in England, that 
the door will be shut in the draughtsman’s 
face. The applicant will be interviewed in the 
spirit that actuates his demand. It is no 
crime nor disgrace to ask for work in America. 
Why, even the architects themselves adver- 
tise, horrible to relate! If there should be no 
vacancy, he will not be trifled with ; but if, on 
the other hand, there is work to be done, he 
will be permitted to state his capabilities and 
salary required. And here is a most important 
point. The applicant will be well-advised, 
whilst being eareful to base his proposal upon 


arriving at a Western Canadian city. Could 
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this be achieved in England? It is thought 


not. 

And even were the salaries the same the 
treatment that is meted out to the draughtsman 
in America is less like that applied to a 
succulent orange than has been known to be 
the case elsewhere. For it is recognised that 
he is essentially the means by which the 
proceeds of the concern are earned, and as such 
he is handled with care. He is made com- 
fortable. A separate table, with a mat there- 
under for the greater comfort of his feet, is 
provided for each. The largest and most 
airy room is reserved for the draughting oflice ; 
and pencils, india-rubber, and other instruments 
of service are supplied, even by the Jews. In 
the larger offices in the East a fine architectural 
library is always part of the necessary furniture, 
and the draughtsman may spend—is, in fact, 
expected to spend—as much time therein a8 
will give evidence of having benefited his work. 
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In fact, he is treated as a draughtsman and 
not asa draughtsmule. It might be related how 
in one of the largest offices in Boston, on the 
afternoon of Christmas eve, work was abandoned, 
and the large detail table was spread with a 
feast, crowned with a Christmas tree on which 
were hung presents for the staff by the prin- 
cipals, and vice versa. But that, being human, 
might seem too childish. 

All of which is in part due to the existence 
of a real democracy, and in part to the fact 
that the young men have realised their worth, 
and again in part to the total absence of that 
rank dishonesty known under the hypocritical 
name of “ pupilage.” In America a young 
man goes to work, and he expects to be and is 
paid for such work, the payment being, of 
course, in proportion to the value of his services ; 
but slavery was abolished in 1833. Indeed, 
to this rank system of pupilage is attributable 
the stultifying servility of the average British 
draughtsman, and from this cause also originates 
the unique position of oppression into which 
the profession of the architect finds itself 
crushed down to-day. 

From the very outset, then, the would-be 
draughtsman receives payment in America, 
and the hours of work will be found to compare 
favourably with those at home; the office 
staffs are larger, and throughout the North 
American continent there will be enjoyed a 
greater freedom. But as America is about 
3,000 miles from east to west, it will be realised 
that it is difficult to speak generally of a con- 
tinent so vast, and of -a nation composed of 
units of every nationality in the world. For 
if the American were asked to trace his ancestry 
further back than his great grandfather his 
position would be a doubtful one in the majority 
of cases. The most that can be said is that in 
the east, where colleges and schools abound, 
conditions grow yearly more like those in the 
Old World, and that the further one proceeds 
westwards, the more freedom there will be met 
with, Even in the east there is still that 
ever-present possibility of starting in practice 
on his own account, for America is a country of 
happenings, as witness the destructive fire 
which in two days transformed Chelsea, a 
suburb of Boston, into one vast ground plan 
of the city it once had been. The draughtsman 
would, if he be wise, be attracted to the scene 
of such a disaster, and would forthwith establish 
himself in any office that he were fortunate 
enough to find still standing—a large packing 
case if no other offered. And he would imme- 
diately find himself the centre of a throng, 
agitated only by the one desire that he should 
prepare at once plans for rebuilding, and 
necessary for the inspector’s signature, if for 
no other purpose. And if he recognise the 
wave which heralds the uprising of the tide in 
his personal affairs, he will for the moment lay 

aside all precedent and turn himself into an 
automatic machine for the production of plans 
at so much per set; when, if he be quick 
with his fingers, a set of plans per day will net 
him that which in the past he earned in a week, 
when working for another. The time will then 
be not far off when*he can retire from plan 
fashioning and return to architecture of the 
very best that he is capable of producing, but 
with the difference that he will now be working 
for himself, and receiving in full the proceeds 
of his work, which is the only permissible excuse 
for that great affliction of mankind—work—to 
exist at all. 

But until such opportunity arise, work 
under another will be found to vary with the 
characteristics of each city in which for the 
time being the draughtsman may find himself. 
In New York, where the larger offices employ 
4s many as ninety draughtsmen, he will be 
simply a machine; and woe betide him if he 
fall out of work there in a bad time! He 
must sell all he has to get away; or go and 
drown himself, and so save worry. New York 
is best omitted from our Calculations, for it is 
the hardest place for which the Creator is sup 
posed to have been responsible. Boston will 
appeal to the collegian, and to the blue- blooded 
aristocrat; to have a grandfather who bears 
mention is an asset in Boston or Philadelphia. 











In Buffalo, Pittsburg and Chicago, and, indeed, 
generally throughout the States, the steel 
specialist will come into his own; whilst in 
Toronto, Canada, the draughtsman will have 
the choice of employment under the American, 
the Americanised Canadian, and the Cana- 
dianised Englishman, and if he is wise he will 
choose the American every time. 

The newly-arrived English draughtsman will 
hear much of Anterican methods of construc- 
tion; but this need cause him no disquietude. 
For to anyone well grounded in construction at 
home American methods will offer no further 
need for study, except perhaps a peep back into 
earlier pages now for some years forgotten. 

A gradual rise in wages will be appreciated as 
progress westwards is made : and combined with 
this will be less refinement in design and mode of 
life, and a greater freedom. In San Francisco 
the writer assisted a lady architect at a salary of 
£40 per month ; and by this good lady the week 
was regarded as one of forty hours, which the 
draughtsman might put in as best suited to his 
own temperament. Thus, two whole-night 
sittings left the week-ends free for such amenities 
as tours in the footsteps of Robert Louis Steven- 
son in Monterey, and in following on site the 
fortunes of “ The Silverado Squatters.” 

Throughout America, as in England, the 
Beaux Arts, the college and the technical school 
students will be found to foregather where pretty 
pictures are desired; but where practical re- 
sponsibility is required the student of that 
greater university—the world—will be relied 
upon. Te the student of human nature, with a 
taste for society in preference to the eternal pen- 
pushing, Opportunity to dangle himself as a 
baited fish-hook at social functions will not be 
wanting ; for certain large firms employ young 
men for that exclusive purpose who have studied 
such sartorial arts. 

Partnerships, composed as a rule of three 
different types of individuals, each with his 
own speciality, art, mathematics and worldly 
wisdom, are more customary in America than in 
England, with the result that it is more rarely 
that leading architects forget such little matters 
as the necessity for supplying drains when 
designing a house. What a blessing war 
memorials must have supplied to some ! 

As to the relative cost of living, to the single 
man deprived of home life luxuries will figure 
largely, and are expensive ; but to the married 
man household expenses are, if anything, a 


_ Shade less, and the opportunity of saving is 


greater. But the greatest fact of all, being, as 
it ought to be, the object of every draughtsman 
living to start in practice for himself, is that the 
opportunity of so doing will await the aspirant 
to avail himself thereof. And if he be wise he 
will choose one of those States in which it is 
illegal for one uninstructed in the profession to 
batten on the gullibility of the public, and 
parasitically to suck the brains of the needy. 

In England, of course, we prefer to prepare 
designs so that another, totally unfitted by 
nature and by training, may sign them as his 
own ; but in America this is not so. There the 
draughtsman is recognised and given a fai! 
show ; or, if he is not, it is his own fault and 
because he prefers to be profiteered. For, if he 
is not satisfied, a call or two during the lunch 
hour will obtain for him another job; thus the 
matter is in his own hands. And by what right 
does one man earn his living by the labour of 
another, who all but starves on the crumbs 
which are let slip through the fingers of the 
Crossus? Isitan unheard-of thing in the British 
Isles for a man, without ever having served 
any apprenticeship to architecture, to be ap- 
pointed as architect to some Government build- 
ing scheme? And if so, what then is he, totally 
incapable of carrying out the work himself, to do, 
poor man? Obviously, he must employ others 
to do that which is beyond his own capacity, 
or extraneous to his proper province. Hence 
it may happen that he will receive several 
thousand pounds in return for an expenditure 
of, at most, a few hundred. And he will, 
without turning a hair and without the slightest 
shade of a doubt as to his own honesty or right 
in so doing, unblushingly sign his name to draw- 
ings, no single line of which owes its origin in any 
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way whatever to his own instrumentality. Is 
this usual? Most undoubtedly it is. Is it 
honest? Well; what happens to the would-be 
author if he finds, or steals, the manuscript of 
another, and signs his name thereto? Ah! of 
course that is illegal, and would be punishable 
at law. One would not wish to go to prison. 
True! And wherein lies the difference in the 
two transactions, morally ? 

On this account, and as it is now proposed that 
the legitimate practice of architecture should be 
ensnared by the political poacher, it is thought 
to be the soundest, in fact the only, advice to 
those for whom it is not already too late, to set 
out at once for a country in which architects 
have had a sufficient sense of self-preservation 
to protect themselves against aggression, and 
not to be left behind only to think of acting 
(though not, of course, to act really) when it is 
too late. 


== inn 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECT- 
URAL __ ASSOCIATION. 


Reinforced Concrete. 


A MEETING of the Birmingham Architectura! 
Association was held at Birmingham, on 
December 31, when the President, Mr. H. T. 
Buckland, F.R.1I.B.A., occupied the chair. 

Professor F. C. Lea, D.Sc., read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Reinforced Concrete,” in the course 
of which he said during the past century there 
had come into being a science of materials and 
structures, and a body of theory based upon 
fundamental hypotheses, which were verified by 
experiment, had been developed which made it 
possible not only to be more courageous in the 
use of materials but also to use new materials, 
such as steel and reinforced concrete, economic- 
ally, and with the greatest confidence. 

The steel used in reinforced concrete, within 
the ranges of stress to which it was subjected, 
agreed with the fundamental hypotheses of 
elasticity almost perfectly, but the concrete did 
so only with a certain degree of approximation. 
Nevertheless, experiments showed that theories 
were sufticiently reliable when care was taken to 
use proper aggregates for the concrete, and 
when the concrete was made under strict super- 
vision. The real difficulty very frequently was 
not in anticipating what the distribution of 
stress in any part of a structure would be when 
the loads to which it would be subjected were 
known, but rather what those external loads 
were likely to be, and whether the human factor 
in the making of the concrete had been such as 
to make it untrustworthy. The latter condition 
was a real possibility unless those who were 
responsible for the manufacture and supervision 
not only took the greatest care but were also 
sufficiently technically trained to appreciate 
those fundamental principles that under no 
circumstances must be violated. 

The first necessity for good concrete was a 
high class cement. If all cement was purchased 
under the terms of the British Standard Specifi- 
cation, and frequent tests taken, success could 
be assured. If properly imbedded in concrete 
that was not porous, there seemed no doubt 
that steel was perfectly protected from rust. 

In the sense that reinforced concrete could 
not possibly burn, such buildings were fireproof, 
and when fires occurred in such buildings they 
were not likely to collapse so completely as stone 
or brick buildings, or even as readily as steel- 
frame buildings, but as at present constructed 
they were frequently by no means fireproof. 
Researches, subsidised & the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, were being 
carried out on the subject, but the results had 
been largely negative rather than positive, and 
indicated that no structures, as at present con- 
structed, were likely to withstand without very 
serious damage the effect of an intense fire. 

Reinforced concrete could, no doubt, be used 
to satisfy the present aims of economy in 
buildings with the highest degree of suitability 
to the particular purpose for which they were 
to be used and to obtain the best and mur 
pleasing architectural effects, and architects 
working with those who understood its possibili- 
ties might use it to produce worthy structures, 
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ALDWYCH ISLAND SITE. 


THz present generation of Londoners has been 
familiar with the vacant site at the end of Kings- 
way for nearly eighteen years. That the site 
was valuable has been obvious to even the most 
unthinking, but really to appraise the true value 
has been left to our cousins from America. 

The London County Council made more than 
one effort to secure the development of the three 
acres that are bounded on the north by Aldwych 
and on the south by the Strand, but until 
recently no one willing to assume so heavy 
a liability has been found. At the end 
of last year the Bush Terminal Co., of 
New York, approached the London County 
Council on the matter, and with keen business 
acumen realised at once that the site was 
unique, both as to extent and position, and that 
it offered a real estate opportunity which could 
never recur again ; an opportunity, also, in the 
heart of the greatest city in the world. They 
were not long in making up their minds that this 
was the site for which they had been looking, and 
the lease was duly signed. 

Since then: building operations have com- 
menced on the centre portion of the site, com- 
prising the foundations for the large Bush 
Sales Building which it is the intention of 
the Company to erect. The site being so 
valuable, speed in construction (in spite of a 
legacy of war difficulties) was realised to be 
essential. 








Concrete Mixer delivering concrete to Reinforced 
Grillage at bottom of trench for West Retaining Wall. 


We are able in this issue to illustrate 
certain mechanical appliances which the con- 
tractors, Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., have 
introduced in order to expedite the work. As in 
every large building erected nowadays, a base- 
ment of considerable area and depth was felt to 
be a necessity, and preparations were made for 
this by the commencement of deep retaining 
walls running north and south between Aldwych 
and the Strand. Careful investigations were 
made as to the quickest and cheapest method of 
building such a wall under present conditions, 
and it was found that a partially mass-concrete 
retaining wall, suitably reinforced but involving 
a minimum amount of shuttering, and that of 
the simplest character, would be quickest in 
execution and cheapest in cost. 

The general view of the site (p. 23) was taken 
from the roof of St. Mary-le-Strand Church, look- 
ing towards Kingsway, and shows a portion of 
the wall in position and the trenches wherein 
the remainder is being carried out. Several 
machines have been tried to expedite the exca- 
vation. The subsoil is composed largely of 
London clay, overlaid in some places by ballast. 
The foundations being deep, a considerable 
amount of blue clay has had to be removed. A 
claw grab of American pattern was tried which 
did not prove quite suitable for dealing with so 
tenacious a material, but, profiting by the expe- 
rience gained, another grab was made at Leeds, 
which we are able to illustrate both open and 
closed. This proved extremely successful ; 
the grab, on being dropped in the trenches, 
buried its teeth in the clay, the action of hoisting 
closing the grab and enabling it to dig and lift 
a full load of clay immediately. This in turn 
was swung over the waiting carts, when the 
grab, on opening, deposited its load, which at 
once left the job. By means of this machine 
nearly one hundred cubic yards of excavation 
have been dealt with in the course of a single 
day, entailing the use of one crane man, one 
banksman, and two men down in the trench to 
see that the grab fell exactly in the most suitable 
place. On testing, it was found that this 
machine and four men were able to do the work 
of about eighteen navvies working under usu ul 
conditions per day. ‘ 

For dealing with the dumpling excavation, use 
has been made of a steam shovel of an America’ 
type, which we also illustrate, and which ha- 
proved satisfactory. At times, in very stick) 
clay, there was some difficulty in causing th 
shovel to empty itself, but on the whole th« 
machine was reckoned a success. When fitted 
with a very long arm, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, it was found capable of excavating down 
to a depth of about 12{t., hoisting up the 





Mechanical Digger at Bush House Site. 
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Concrete Mixer with Bin containing supplies of cement and aggregate on West Wall supplying concrete for bases of North Raft 
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English Type Electrically-Operated “ Goliath" Grab. 


EXCAVATIONS AT BUSH HOUSE SITE. 
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material in the bucket, and discharging it into 
the cart on the upper level. Sy 

Owing to the depth of the retaining wall 
trenches, heavy strutting has been found neces- 
sary, as, in accordance with the ordinary 

cnglish custom, no risks of any kind were taken. 

The “ Duff” brace was used at the commence- 
ment of the job in lieu of the usual wedges at the 
end of the struts. These were found satis- 
factory, but unfortunately a further consign- 
ment from America was loaded on to the wrong 
boat and never arrived. The illustrations show 
some of these in place. 

With the intention of doing all possible to 
push on the work, Messrs. Mowlem have also 
tried an endless band for lifting excavated 
material and hoisting it on to the carts. Two 
types were used, but neither proved equal to 
expectations in the difficult material which had 
to be dealt with, and were discarded. 

The concrete was mixed in the usual concrete 
mixer, but in this case of an American type, and 
run into position through steel troughing. 
This has allowed of fairly quick work, but the 
contractors have now put up a bin and hopper 
arrangement whereby the interval can be 
eliminated which is lost between the time of one 
mixing being run out and a sufficiency of 
material being deposited by hand labour in the 
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scoop for the next mixing, The illustration 
which we give clearly shows this, the bin 
being divided into two sections, one with a 
capacity of about 10 tons of aggregate and the 
other with several hours’ supply of cement. 
By a suitable arrangement of traps.the correct 
amount of aggregate is allowed to fall into the 
mixing machine, followed immediately by the 
cement. In this way, the moment the mixer 
discharges its load of concrete down the shoot it 
at once receives a fresh batch for mixing. It is 
calculated that a gain in time -and labour of 
nearly 50 per cent. is thus secured over the older 
method of wheeling material into the hopper 
of the usual type of mixer. 

The large crane, with its 120 ft. jib, probably 
the largest in London, is now a familiar sight to 
passers-by in this neighbourhood, and _ its 
companion at the other corner of the site is well 
under way. 

The steel stanchions which carry the main 
portion of the structure will rest on specially- 
designed reinforced concrete bases. This matter 
was very closely inquired into and it was found 
there would be a saving of considerable excava- 
tion, concrete, and steel, by substituting con- 
crete foundations, reinforced by steel rods, in 
lieu of the usual steel joist grillage. A load not 
exceeding 3} tons per square foot throughout on 


Steel Reinforcement under Stanchions: 
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the ground has been adopted. We «re able 
to illustrate some of this reinforce:ont jp 
position prior to the concrete being { \\ed jn 
The cranes were built and erected by \fessrs. 
Butters Bros. & Co., of Glasgow, and are of 
& tons capacity, capable of lifting 5 tons | 80 ft 
radius, 3 tons at 100 ft. radius, and 1} tons at 
115 ft. radius. They are fitted with jibs 120 


long, and are capable of hoisting tle fylj 
load of 5 tons at a speed of 50 ft. per :inute 
and 2} tons at a speed of 100 ft. per .inute. 
The total height of lift from ground level to 
point of jib is 200 feet. Each crane is operated 
by a single motor, controlled by tramy type 
controller, the one motor operating all motions 
of the crane, v:z., lifting, slewing and derricking. 
The stagings on which the cranes are erecied are 
constructed of timber and are 100 ft. high. The 
crane which is now being erected will be fitted 
with the firm’s special gear for operating a 
single chaia grab. This gear includes a device 
for preventing the grab from spinning. This is 
the first time that a crane of this description 
has been used on a building contract for gra bbing 
out the foundations. ' 

The architects are Messrs. Helmle & Corbett, 
of New York, associated with whom is Mr. 
S. T. Nunn, in charge of the work on their 
behalf on this side. 





“THE POST OFFICE LONDON 
DIRECTORY, 1921.” 


WE have received from Messrs. Kelly’s Direc- 
tories, Ltd. (182-84, High Holborn, W.C. 1) a 
copy of the 122nd annual edition of this well- 
known and useful red- book, which has been pro- 
duced at a date corresponding with the publica- 
tion of previous issues—thus maintaining a 
record, we are told, unbroken for nearly a 
century and a quarter. It is unnecessary to 
indicate the scope of the Directory, which in its 
old form of one volume and its modern form of 
two for convenience in use (three with the 
County Suburbs) is well known as an indis- 
pensable aid in carrying on the work of any busy 
office not alone in London and the suburbs but 
in other places as well. In bringing the in- 
formation in the book up to date, it has been 
found necessary to make more than 250,000 
corrections, These figures exceed all previous 
records in this respect by more than 30,000. 
To the casual observer it may perhaps be a 
matter for some surprise that there should be in 
London such an enormous number of changes 
in the course of a year, but to the business man 
these figures must necessarily :how that it is 
essential that he should be in possession of the 
latest edition of a book of this nature, especially 
in these days of increased postal charges. The 
Directory has been carefully edited, and 
Volume 1 includes an excellent linen-backed 
map of London. 





Alleged Breach of Contract. 


Judgment was recently delivered_by one of 
the Official Referees in an action in the King’s 
Bench Division in which Keeling & Walker, Ltd., 
of Stoke-on-Trent, sought £8,525 19s. 4d. 
damages for alleged breach of contract in con- 
nection with an installation of a dust recovery 
and cooling plant used in the manufacture of 
zinc oxide. The effect of the evidence was to 
show that the recovery plant in question was of 
the suction filter type, claimed to have advan- 
tages over the ordinary type of pressure filter 
used in recovering zinc oxide in the course of 
manufacture, that, when set to work, certain 
modifications were found to be necessary, but 
that before they could be effected plaintiffs, on 
their own motion, altered the design of the 
furnace and the arrangement of hoods and 
connecting pipes. After hearing plaintiffs’ case, 
and without calling on the contractors, (le 
Official Referee delivered judgment for ‘he 
contractors, the Sturtevant Engineering ‘ 
Ltd., with costs, holding that there had |) 
no breach of contract and that the claim faile. 
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CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES: THEIR DESIGN 
AND CONSTRUCTION. 


By A. J. BIRNSTINGL. 


CrvILISATION is now so accustomed to new 
discoveries and to scientific inventions that 
it absorbs them into its life with scarcely more 
thought for their origin than is bestowed by 
4 man upon the oxygen that he inhales into 
his lungs. A careful analysis would show that 
these ingenuities mostly constitute attempts 
_unconscious perhaps—to overcome the limi- 
tations of time and space; wireless, aviation, 
mechanical transport, radio-activities—all can 
be seen as efforts to transcend these barriers. 
Almost every branch of man’s activities has 
undergone some change as a result of these 
developments, and the chief cause of this 
change in recreative pursuits is the invention 
and rapid improvement of the cinematograph. 

First invented as a toy and so described by 
W. G. Homer about 1833, the first serious 
photographic attempt to construct a cine- 
matograph was made in 1877 by means of a row 
of cameras opened and closed electrically in 
rapid succession. The modern cinematograph, 
however, was only made possible by the inven- 
tion of the celluloid roll film employed by 
Marey in 1890. With the development that 
has taken place during the thirty years that 
have elapsed since that date it is not necessary 
to deal, and even now the full possibilities of 
the cinematograph are scarcely realised; as 
a factor in education, as well as in art, its scope 
is enormous. Its relation to the stage has yet 
to be made clear, for it is still regarded as an 
unwelcome intruder by those connected with 
the older type of theatre, though the scope 
cf activities is by no means the same. 

Almost every new type of enterprise makes 
its particular demands upon the art of archi- 








Me. James Forses, Lic.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


tecture and upon the ingenuity of the architect. 
With the first advent of steam locomotion the 
early coaches were but rudely-adapted horse 
coaches, and it was not for some time that a 
new and particular type was evolved; so, too, 
with cinematograph theatres, the earliest 
buildings were either of a very temporary 
nature or else they were based upon the stage 
theatre, and it was only subsequently that the 
cinema became evolved as a special type of 
building. To-day there are to be found good 
examples in almost every large town in Europe. 

The particular problem that the architect 
has to face is to provide a building that shall 
yield the maximum seating accommodation for a 
given area, and that shall at the same time 
maintain visibility from every point ; that shall 
conform to the local building by-laws and to 
the special regulations made under the Cine- 
matograph Act of 1909; that shall possess the 
necessary exits and the rake to the floor at the 
least possible expense; and that shall be well 
furnished and equipped and make a direct 
appeal to the public through good taste rather 
than through vulgar extravagance. Arising 
out of these general considerations are certain 
particular ones, such as the accommodation for 
operators and for re-winding, the particular 
precautions against fire, and the provision of 
an especially efficient system of ventilation— 
and, therefore, of heating—since the working 
hours of a cinema are particularly long, and 
unless smoke is extracted quickly the visibility 
is considerably impaired and the beams of light 
are obscured. 

In advising as to the suitability of a site, 
two points require particular consideration— 
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the possibility of obtaining the requisite number 
of exits direct into side streets, thus economising 
in floor space; and of obtaining a,natural fall 
from front to rear, thus avoiding one of two 
unpleasant alternatives, viz., that of placing 
the screen against the entrance wall, or oi 
excavating against the slope of the ground 
(if it has a reverse slope), in order to obtain the 
requisite rake. This slope is generally 1 in 10. 
It need not, however, be constant, and by 
dividing the distance into several parts and 
making the angle between the floor and the 
line of vision taken from the seat to the bottom 
of the screen 7 degs., a more satisfactory slope 
is obtained. 

In most large theatres balconies are provided 
which usually contain the best seats. These 
are constructed most cheaply when they are 
straight-fronted rather than curved. In decid- 
ing on their depth and height, various deter- 
mining factors must be remembered. First, 
the angle of the slope should not exceed 35 degs. 
—the maximum allowed by most regulations ; 
second, the movement of visitors to and from 
these seats must be effected without obscuring 
the rays from the lantern; third, anyone 
standing in the gangway behind the back seats 
on the ground floor should be able to obtain a 
clear vision of the whole proscenium, and this 
determines the lowest point of the under-side 
of the balcony. 

The screen should be placed as low as possible 
compatible with proper visibility, and it should 
be at right angles to the centre of the lantern 
ray where this does not necessitate excessive 
tilting. A usual size is 15 ft. by 20 ft., exclu- 
sive of the margin. 

The arrangement of the seats requires very 
careful thought. All seats should be pro- 
vided with backs and arms and should be 
2 ft. 4 in. deep and 1 ft. 8 in. wide, measured 
from centre to centre, with a minimum space 
of 1 ft. between the front of one row and the 














“ Capitol” Cinema, Middlesbrough. 


(See p. 38) 
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“‘ Capitol " Cinema, Middlesbrough. 
Mr. James Forszs, Lic.R.1.B.A., Architect. (See p. 38.) 
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back of the next. Where it is possible, however, 
more generous seating space should be allowed. 
Gangways must not be less than 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and must lead direct to the exits. Another 
point that determines the position and number 
of the gangways is that no seat should be more 
than 10 ft. from a gangway; this limjts the 
width of a row of seats to about 21 ft. 6 in. 
Gangways should, however, be wider than 3 ft. 
6 in. in large theatres, and where these occur 
against side walls it will repay to make them 5 
ft. wide, for in this way a row of standing 
spectators can be accommodated against the 
wall. The gangways must naturally be con- 
sidered in relation to the exits, and in calculating 
the number of the latter it should be remembered 
that entrances count as exits. For every floor 
or tier that accommodates 500 persons, whether 


seated or standing, two separate exits must be. 


provided, and for every 250 or part of 250 
persons above that number an additional exit 
must be provided. The widths of exits must 
be 5 ft. between walls or between the leaves of 
the doors, when fully open, and the doors must 
be fitted with panic bolts and open outwards. 
The regulations governing the staircases must 
be borne in mind when these are planned. 
Treads must be at least 11 in., and risers not 
more than 6 in. Flights must not exceed 15 
steps, nor be less than three steps. Not more 
than two full flights can be built without a turn. 

Other important accommodation to be 
provided is the operating and re-winding rooms, 
and the size of these will depend somewhat upon 
the length of the projection, which should not 
exceed about 110 ft. The amperage required 
for the lamp increases with the square of the 
distance, and the larger power creates a greater 
heat in the operating room. The operating 
and re-winding rooms must be completely 
fire resisting, including the doors, which must 
be self-closing, and the shutters to the port 
holes, which are 8 in. by 8 in. for the projection 
and 6 in. by 6 in. for the operator’s observation. 
A separate means of escape—usually to the roof 
—must be provided from both these rooms. 
Lavatory accommodation should be at the rate 
of, for males, three urinals and one w.c. for 
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every 500 persons, and for females one w.c. 
for every 300 persons. Administrative require- 
ments and boiler house do not call for special 
mention, and they will naturally vary with 
the class and size of building to be erected. 

In certain cinemas licences are also obtained 
for the inclusion of variety “turns” in the 
programme, and it may, therefore, be necessary 
to provide a small stage and dressing rooms. 
An orchestra space should, however, always be 
provided ; it should be 7 ft. wide, and be placed 
in front and below the screen, slightly sunk 
below the floor level. It is usual to surround 
the orchestra pit with a rail and curtains. An 
organ is often provided in large cinemas, and 
in the treatment of pipes there is considerable 
decorative scope. 

Reference has already been made to the 
extreme importance of adequate ventilation 
and heating. A very rapid change of air is 
necessary for the reasons mentioned, and this 
is best effected by screening, warming and 
passing the air into the auditorium through 
ducts, and extracting by fans placed in the 
roof and connected by tapering ducts to the 
ceiling gratings. In arranging the position of 
air inlets, it is important to remember that the 
entrance and exit doors are more constantly in 
use in a cinema than in an ordinary theatre, 
and if draughts are to be avoided inlets must: be 
provided near the doors. It is a popular fallacy 
to suppose that cinemas should be constructed 
without windows. Sunlight is the finest disin- 
fecting and purifying agency, and the inclusion 
of windows also assists the cleaners’ work and 
saves artificial light. There is no reason why 
the operating room should not receive daylight 
provided no direct light passes through the 
pertholes. The windows in the auditorium 
must, of course, be properly screened during 
performance hours, although experiments are 
now being carried out with daylight cinemas 
that may render such a precaution unnecessary 
in the future. 
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“ Capitol ’’ Cinema, Middlesbrough. 


In considering the question of lighting there 
are numerous regulations with which it is 
necessary to become acquainted. The chief 
one is that a dual system must be installed— 
either gas and electric light, or electric light 
from two sources. Direct lighting is 
rapidly becoming obsolete, and the best results 
are obtained by indirect lighting, either by 
reflecting to the ceiling by bowls, or by lighting 
from above the cornice. 

There remains one other important part, 
of the building to be touched upon, and that is 
the entrance hall and pay boxes. The former 
requires to be somewhat more open and inviting 
than is usually found in an ordinary theatre, 
and, as regards the latter, it must be remem. 
bered that the issuing of tickets is constantly 
in progress. In larger cinemas an_ inside 
crush hall is provided, and in many cases a 
restaurant or tea room. 

These, then, constitute the chief practical 
points to be considered in planning a cine- 
matograph theatre. It is no exaggeration to 
say that theatre designing in England is behind 
the standards reached and maintained in 
other countries—using the word ‘“ theatre” 
in its general sense to include also opera- 
houses, music-halls, and cinemas. It is, 
furthermore, no exaggeration to say that the 
tone of the building affects the tone of the 
performance, for vulgarity breeds vulgarity, 
whether it be a vulgarity of architecture or 
of literature. If, as is to be hoped, and as 
there is every reason for believing, the cinema 
is to become a recognised source of enlighten- 
ment and of education, a means of enriching 
the mind and experience of mankind, it is 
essential that it be nobly housed. The poten- 
tialities of the cinematograph are enormous, 
(and as yet they are by no means fully ex- 
ploited) as a means of showing intricate 
mechanical or natural processes, as a means 
of gathering together the wonders and ‘sur 
prises of the world, and as a means for the 
portrayal of historical events. The power of 
the architect to assist or to hamper in the 
development of these potentialities is, per- 
haps, greater than he realises. 








(See p. 38.) 
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The “ Capitol’ Cinema, Middlesbrough. 


This circular picture house has a diameter of 18s ‘ 2 ———- 
100 ft., and is now being completed for Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Adamson, D.S.O. There is 
seating capacity for about 1,900 persons, with 
a large café on the first floor and smoke room | Sa 
on the mezzanine floor. Entrance lounge : {| 
will be in marble, with marble seats and light i 
pedestals, as illustrated in The Builder for 
April 23, 1920. The dome will have deeply- a 
coffered ceiling, with parthenon frieze. The — 
café will be panelled in silver-grey oak, with 
tapestry panels. Mr. James Forbes, Lic 
R.1.B.A., of Middlesbrough, is the architect’ 












The ‘ Victory’’ Cinema, Loughborough. 

This cinema, which is to be erected in Biggin- 
street, Loughborough, is a new departure, both 
as regarcs plan and elevation, from that usually 
recognised in this type of building. The build- den 
ing has been planned on the general principlesof y Oo isN \ Aig ia 
an Sae theatre construction, but of a sign as 2 eet Br: 
nearly pure Greek as is practicable with the 
limitations necessitated by modern planning. 

It stands on a corner site, having a tower at 
the angle which can be seen from the Market- 
place, and which it is proposed to terminate 
with the figure of “‘ Victory,” and enriched with 
panels depicting in high relief ‘‘The Great 
Adventure ”’ and “ The Great Achievement.” 

The main entrance is by a wide flight of steps, 
and the entrance hall is enclosed with glazed 
mahogany framing from whence access is 
obtained to the auditorium, and on either side 
are grand staircases leading to the crush 
hall, circle and boxes, which are above. 
There are a kiosk, pay-box, and transfer counter 
in the entrance hall, the floor of which is 
tiled. There are ample exits and entrances : | 
and lavatory accommodation. The basement i ‘ i rm tot: FOVER. 
will contain the electrical plant and special {ier D Conemre| Beare Pros. 
vacuum dust extracting apparatus, to be \ \ I P& ke 
installed by Messrs. Cooper & Co., Ltd., of 
Kensington. ‘The plan is designed to give the 
utmost seating capacity possible on the site, at 
the same time bearing in mind that comfort must 
be the ruling factor. The seating has accommo- 
dation for 1,500 persons. The boxes, of which 
there are seven, are on the circle level and are 
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“Victory” Cinema, Loughborough.—Messrs. Buttock & JzxEves, Architects, 
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tion is by powerful electric extraction fans, and 
special study has been made for keeping a 
continuous circulation of fresh air to that part 
of the theatre under the circle. The fresh air 
introduced into the building will pass through 
hot-air pipes to ensure that an even temperature 
is maintained throughout. The electric lighting 
is of the concealed type, and the lowering or 
raising of the lights will work simultaneously 
with the curtain covering the screen. 
The interior decorations throughout will be of 
@ simple classical nature with enriched panellings 
and ceiling, and a colour scheme is being con- 
sidered which will have a soothing effect. 
There is accommodation in the operator’s room 
for four projectors, with film-store and winding- 
room adjoining. The building throughout is 
fireproof. A garage has been provided in a 
small space at the rear of the site. 
The contractors are Messrs. William Moss 
& Sons, Ltd., of Loughborough ; the steelwork is 
being supplied by Messrs. W. Richards & Son, 
of Leicester; and the sub-contractors include 
Messrs. Mellowes & Co., Ltd. (sanitation) ; 
Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd. (heating) ; Messrs. W. 
, James & Co. (casements and bronze grilles) ; 
* Messrs. Johnson & Son (plastering) and Messrs 
Heywood '& Co. (glazing). 
The architects are Messrs. Albert E. Bullock 
& Jeeves, 141, New Bond-street, W. 1, and the 
whole of the work is being carried out from 
FIGURE. : their details and under their supervision? 
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[This cinema has been built at a cost of £25,000, and is from this circle, and a separate entrance to the operating 

designed to seat 1,250 people. Immediately behind the and re-winding reoms. Ample exits are provided to the 
front entrance doors a large foyer gives access to the ground floor. The front elevation is being faced with 
auditorium, and a wide marble staircase leads to the circle Burmantoff’s ‘‘ Cream Marmo.” ‘The architect is Mr. Thi 
floor above. There are two separate exit staircases George E. Tonge, Lic.R.LB.A., of Lord-street, Southport. ] ty 
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Cinema at Ilfracombe. 
' Mr. Georce. E. Tonce, Lic.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Moston Cinema. Stella Cinema, Seaforth. (See p. 40.) Ilfracombe Cinema. 
Mr. Grorce E. Tongs, Lic.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Proposed New Cinema, Moston. The architect is Mr. George E. Tonge, Lic. frontage to the main street, which is faced with 
This picture house has seating accommodation. R.I.B.A., of 371, Lord-street, Southport. Hathernware. A grand staircase leads from the 
for 1,000 persons, and is to cost about £22,000. : foyer to the circle and lounge. The fibrous- 
New Cinema, Ilfracombe. plaster work was by Messrs. Martyn & Co., of 


It is on a corner site, the front being faced with 
stucco and grey terra-cotta. There is. an This picture house, which was opened a short Cheltenham, and the steelwork by Messrs. Banis- 


entrance foyer, lounge and circle. The main time ago, has seating accommodation for 800- ter Walton, of Manchester. Mr. George E. Tonge, 
construction is steel framing and concrete. persons, and cost about £20,000. It has a  Lic.R.1.B.A., of Southport, is the architect. 
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Proposed New Cinema at Moston, Manchester.—Mr. Greorce E. Tonce, Lic.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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NEW JFACTORY, AT; ,ASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THE new factory building for Messrs. H. 
Miller & Co., Ltd., the well-known lamp manu- 
facturers, will be used mainly for the develop- 
ment of the electrical side of the business, con- 
sisting chiefly of motor lamps, and will relieve 
the congestion at the other two works which the 
company is still retaining. 

This five-story building stands on a corner 
site, and has an elevation of 70 ft. from the pave- 
ment, with main frontages of 200 ft. to Elking- 
ton-street and 90ft. to Phillips-street. The 
brickwork is in Staffordshire brindle bricks. 

In designing the structure an interesting 
problem presented itself, owing to the course 
across the site of the building of one of Birming- 
ham’s main storm-water open drains, Hockley 
Brook. This difficulty was successfully over- 
come by slightly varying the spacing of certain 
columns, and, where the position of columns 
could not be altered, by designing a special beam 
strong enough to carry the column above. This 
beam does not show on the exterior elevations, 
as it was veneered in brickwork to maintain the 
uniformity of the design. 

The building is a good example of a modern 
*‘ daylight” factory. The reinforcement is on 
the Kahn system, designed and supplied by the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., South Ken- 
sington. The use of reinforced concrete columns 
secures windows of maximum size, and every 
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Interior: New Reinforced Concrete Factory at Birmingham. 
Mr. Marcus O. Type, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


part of each floor is,' therefore, adequately 
lighted without artificial illuminants. The pro- 
vision of numerous opening sashes ensures ample 
ventilation. The heights of the different floors 
are : ground floor to first floor, 15 ft. ; first floor 
to second floor, 14 ft. ; second to third and third 
to fourth floors, 13 ft. ; fourth floor to roof, 12 ft. 

The floors are concrete slabs. The ground, 
first, and second floors are 44 in. thick, and the 
third, fourth, and roof, 4in. thick, reinforced 


with Kahn rib bars, and finished with 1} in, 
thickness of granolithic. The staircase jig fire. 
proof in conformity with the whole of the 
building, which is constructed of reinforced 
concrete cast in situ. 

The architect is Mr. Marcus 0. Type, 
A.R.1.B.A., of 87-89, Edmund-street, Birming- 
ham. The whole of the work was successfully 
carried out by Mr. W. Harvey Gibbs, building 
contractor, of King’s Heath, Birmingham. 
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New Reinforced Concrete Factory at Birmingham. 


Mr. Marcus O. Types, A.R.I.B:A., Architect. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING NOTES. 


New Methods of Construction. 
The following new methods of construction 
have been approved by the Standardisation and 
Constructiog Committee of the Ministry of 


Health :— 
A. J. Dunn, 5a, Temple-row, Birmingham.— 
The ‘“‘Con-cog” system of concrete construc- 


tion.-Pre-cast interlocking units, including 
stanchions, beams, joists, purlins, roof, floor 
and walling slabs, chimney-flues, door, window, 
and other dressings. 

Reginald Brown, “ Osterley,” Longford- 
avenue, Southall.—The ‘“‘ Elzed” System.— 
Pre-cast units designed to make the setting out 
of a building a comparatively simple operation, 
whilst the construction is such as to give a 
perfect bond in walls. Features of the system 
are the use of sill-plates and Z-shaped wall- 
blocks forming a series of hollow rectangles 
which can be left hollow or filled with poured 
concrete. 

J. E. Wilkes, City Engineer, Oxford.— 
Method of building a cavity wall with plain 
concrete slabs, headers being provided alter- 
nately with stretchers in each course. 

W. C. Murchison, c/o Tasmanian Agent 
General, Australia House, Strand, W.C. 

A system of shuttering which consists of the use 
of angle steel uprights, which are firmly held 
together by angle irons at top, fastened in such 
a way as to be readily adjustable to any class 
of building, with steel sheets of various lengths 


Runcorn War Memorial. Mr. y AMES 


which are moved upward two feet per day, thus 
forming a monolithic wall. 

J. Weston, 2, Harewood-place, W. 7.— 
The “Weston System.”—The blocks are 
made of terra-cotta or clinker. In the former 
case the space between the wings is filled with 
clinker concrete. The blocks are placed in 
position with wings adjoining and one above the 
other, no bedding in mortar being necessary. 
Centering is erected on the outside face, and 
concrete is poured. between this and the blocks. 
A small vertical rod is placed in each rib and also 
every. 18 inches horizontally. The finished wall 
is a ribbed structure of reinforced concrete. 


Local Authorities’ and Finance. 


The Finance Committee of the Birmingham 
Corporation, failing to see at present a reasonable 
prospect of financing the proposed further exten- 
sion of the electricity undertaking at the cost of 
£1,757,800, and the housing schemes comprised 
in the Housing Committee’s programme of 
further contracts, has recommended the City 
Council to defer these matters. In its report, 
the Committee states that the outlook does not 
justify it in undertaking to meet payments under 
contracts beyond those already let by the Cor- 
poration. It is pointed out that “the pro- 
gramme of housing construction which the 
Housing Committee is undertaking, with results 
comparable favourably from the progress point 
of view with any other city, is proving a great 


who fell in the war. 
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financial strain. The effect of placing upon the 
Council the obligation to finance these schemes 
has a two-fold result, namely (a) to restrict prac- 
tically all other departments of the Council’s 
organisation, preventing their development and 
extension for want of money if housing needs 
are to be met, or even partly met, and (b) to 
compel the Corporation to explore the money 
market outside Great Britain, where loans can 
only be raised at prices which the Corporation 
would not think of considering if it had not 
housing expenditure to meet. At the present 
time nearly every proposal requiring new capital 
where new contracts have not been entered into 
is being held up.” 


Weekly Housing Return. 
Owing to the Christmas holidays, the hous- 
ing return of the Ministry of Health for the 
week ended December 25 will not be available 
until next week. 


Leeds Housing Schemes. 

Under the Leeds Corporation housing schen es 
contracts have been signed for 2,252 houses, of 
which 636 are under construction, and fifty-five 
have been completed. The total number of 
houses to be erected under these schemes is 
5,800. 

Birmingham Small Holdings Scheme-. 

The Agricultural and Small Holdings Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Corporation has made 
a complete lay-out and plan of the Canwell 
Estate, and recommends the Town Council to 
erect houses, &c., for small holdings, at an 
estimated cost of £115,638. 





WILpinG, F.S.L, M.S.A., Architect. 
The whole of the granite is from the quarries of 


[This memorial, designed by Mr. J. Wilding, F.S.L, M.S.A., Borough 
Surveyor, Runcorn, stands on a plateau about 5 ft. above the road level, 
in a commanding position at the junction of three roads. The area in 
which it stands has been converted into a public garden, and the central 
portion, 50 ft. wide, devoted to the memorial. The front wall has 
been opened in the centre, a broad flight of steps inserted, and a 
granite cross 30 ft. high placed on the plateau. At the back of the 
cross is a semi-elliptical wall of Runcorn red stone, containing five 
granite panels, on which are cut the names of the 400 Runcorn men 


Kit Hill, Callington, and the local work has been carried out by Messrs. 
T. Robinson & Sons, of Runcorn. ‘The granite has been supplied by 
Messrs. A. & F. Manuelle, of London, and the lay-out of the ground, 


walks and approaches has been done by the Council’s workmen. The 
whole of the trees on the site have been retained. At each side of the 
memorial are wing walls 300 ft. in length; the front is a bold curve, 
and the walls at the back are adapted to the profile determined by the 
boundary wall. The total cost is about £2,600, including the land.] 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 


“TRIANGULAR SYSTEM OF CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION. 

WE recently had an opportunity of inspecting 
some building work at Imber Court, Thames 
Ditton, including the new Riding School for 
the Metropolitan Police now being erected to 
the designs of the late J. Dixon Butler, 
F.R.LB.A., on the “ Triangular” (‘‘ T.C.C.”) 
system of concrete construction, invented and 
patented by Major W. H. Smith, of Imber 
Court, Thames Ditton, and approved by the 
Ministry’, of Health. One of the principal 
features in this system (which has been in use 


pene 





New Riding School at Imber Court, for the 
Metropolitan Police. 
The late J. Dixon Burter, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect: 


for sixteen months) is the use of what are 
described as ‘replica multiples,” whereby ‘a 
number of blocks of similar shape are employed 
of different dimensions, but wherein each size 
smaller than the next largest is in area exactly 
one-half of the latger. The blocks are of 
triangular form, and it will be seen from the 
accompanying diagrams that in order to form 
return ends to a triangular block, or to give 
the equivalent. to the half brick for bonding, 
the next size smaller is used. - There is obviously 
only one shape of block which will provide for 
this multiple systém,- i.¢., the right-angle 
isosceles triangle, and it: is largely on this 
principle that the patent is based. 

Fig. 1 shows the sizes of the six multiples at 
present in use. Fig. 2 shows the use of the 
smaller multiples to. form.return ends for the 
larger blocks, and also the subdivision of a large 
multiple into a number of parts, each of which 
is one of the standard multiples. Any multiple 
forming part of the whole can be made’ of a 
different material, such as breeze, for that 
part of a block which comes inside a building. 
Fig. 3 shows a 9 in. wall formed from No. 2 
blocks with a return-end wall. The diagram 
also shows the adjacent courses, clearly indi- 
cating the diagonal bond, which is another 
important feature. It also explains the use of 
No. 3 blocks as half-blocks to the 9 in. series. 
Fig. 4 illustrates the bonding of a 9 in. cross 
wall into a 9 in. main wall, and Fig. 5 a 6 in. 
cross wall on a 9 in. main wall, whilst Tig. 6 
shows a 4} in. wall bonded into a 9 in. main 
wall. ‘The adjacent courses are shown which 
indicate the formation of the bond. 

Buttresses can be formed, as in Fig. 7, 7.e., 
a 9 in. diagonal buttress from a 9 in. wall, and 
Fig. 8, a 9 in. by 18 in, buttress. Fig. 9 
illustrates a buttress suitable for high buildings, 
haying an 18in. by 18 in. internal diagonal 
buttress and a 27 in. by 18 in. external 
buttress. Fig. 13 illustrates a system of 
buttressing for high buildings in which the 
area of the buttress diminishes with its height. 

Fig. 10 shows the use of triangular blocks 
for the formation of w 45 deg. bday window, 
and it is interesting to note the adaptability 
of the system without the necessity for cutting 
or the use of special blocks. Fig. 10, is another 
useful adaptation—an octagonal stanchion or 
chimney. Fig. 11 shows’ how a square hay 
window can be formed with equal simplicity. 

It will be seen by Fig. 12 that, immediately 
above the dampcourse, blocks of similar shape 
to the standard blocks are used for the first 
course, but provided with apertures in the front 
and side faces, which connect with ach of the 








cavities throughout the entire structure, and 
also connect through to the inner side of the 
building for use in ventilating wooden floors. 
Where concrete floors are used, blocks without 
apertures on the inner faces are employed. 

It is obvious that by the use of these tri- 
angular multiples a very considerable amount 
of cutting is avoided, as also is the provision 
of special blocks for corners or variations from 
the straight wall. With the use of these blocks 
it is a simple matter, by using different classes 
of aggregates for the inner and outer blocks, 
to provide for the internal face of the walls of 
a building to be made porous, whilst the outer 
blocks, being’; composed of an impervious 
aggregate, can be ‘Wweather-resisting and of 
great strength and durability. The blocks can 
be faced true on both sides, and any difference 
made up in the grouting of the diagonal joints, 
thus effecting saving in the cost of plastering. 

The blocks are cored, and the webbed forma- 
tion provides for great stability. Also, when 
the blocks are adjacent a continuous web is 
formed corresponding in shape to the base of 
the next course of block, thereby serving as the 
bed and providing for the breaking of bond 
between the two courses. This web also gives 
very considerable strength to the structure as 
a whole in resisting the diagonal stress imposed 
on a wall due to settlement at any corner of 
the main structure. It is claimed that 
blocks of this type, when built into a wall, 
give a_ strength greater than that of a 
wall of equal thickness composed of ordinary 
stock bricks. 

The weight of a No. 2 ballast block, i.e., for 
a 9 in. wall, is 24 lbs. This block is equal in 
size to six ordinary bricks, and it has been 
found that they can be laid at the rate of 
350 per day by one block-layer and two 
labourers. 

The Triangular Concrete Construction Co., 
of Imber Court, Thames Ditton, have designed 
and manufactured special machinery for ‘the 
production of the -blocks, in which hydrautic 
pressure is generally used, and by the provision 
of a special mechanism produces blocks which 
are consolidated thoroughly throughout their 
height. Special provision is also made for 
maturing the blocks. 

It is claimeé that a saving of at least 25 per 
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cent. can be made in the cost of the main 
structure of buildings and at least 5 per cent, 
on the plastering by this system. In addition, 
owing to the thinness of the joints between the 
various courses and the full width of the wall 
being used as a base for each block, a large 
number of courses can be laid in rapid succession 
without waiting for the setting of the mortar 
joints. The Company is now in a position to 
supply limited quantities of the blocks, and 
to supply. machinery for their manufacture. 

A novel enterprise on the part of the Company 
is what are described as “T.C.C. Junior” 
Model Blocks, which are put up in sets and 
sold from 5s. 6d. to 5 guineas. The models 
are most instructive as showing the possi- 
bilities of the blocks. 
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The “ Triangular” System of Concrete Block Constcuc.io0 
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CONCRETE WALL 
CONSTRUCTION. 


We illustrate on this page a new system of 
concrete wall construction (the ‘* McLeod 
System”) which has been brought to our 
notice by the inventor, Mr.’ William McLeod, 
a New Zealand architect, who is at present in 
this country and has protected his invention here. 

The walls are built up of “ structural tile” 
units, which take the form of thin-sided hollow 
concrete blocks. These units, which are very 
light and made in convenient sizes for handling, 
are placed in position in courses in the usual 
way, but no mortar is used. When the wall 
reaches a convenient height, say, five or six 
courses, conerete of a wet consistency is 
poured into the cavities and rodded, thus 
forming a monolithic wall; this procedure is 
repeated until the desired height is attained. To 
form wider walls, two sizes of units are used, the 
smaller tiles being placed opposite one another 
on the wider ones and a space left between (as 
shown in Fig. 2). As will be seen in Fig. 3, 
angles are easily formed, and spaces may be left 
for door or window openings without the neces- 
sity for cutting away or providing cores, as is 
the case with the use of shuttering. Columns, 
either round or square (Fig. 1), are easily 
formed. For curved walling and _ circular 
piers or columns the units are made with the 
required curve, and built up in the same manner. 

The system is, in effect, one in which a 
monolithic wall is built without the use of 








break joint clear spaces are provided thoughout 
the height of the wall at each unit. 

The inventor informs us that structural tiles 
have been found satisfactory in the United States, 
and have been found to be considerably cheaper 
than brickwork and other forms of monolithic 
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wall is equal in strength to 8 in. common 
brickwork. 

It is proposed to manufacture the tiles in 
factories equipped with machinery, such as 
are already used for similar purposes in America, 
where machines are in use which are turning 


Fia. 1.—** McLeod” Construction: Columns or Piers. 


concrete or concrete block construction in 
those countries. An estimate has now been 
prepared by a well-known firm of quantity 
surveyors for carrying out building works 
on this system of construction in this country, 
which shows that the net cost per yard super 





Fic. 2.—* McLeod ” Construction : Showing Walls from 4 in. to 2 ft. 3 in. thick. 


removable shuttering, as the “structural 


_ tiles,” in addition to providing the forms in 


which the concrete is held in position whilst 
setting, also form the surfaces of the finished 
wall. The surfaces can be made to any desired 
texture in the process of the manufacture of the 
units. If required, reinforcement can be 
incorporated in the wall, either horizontally 
by laying rods throughout the length of the 
wall in the cavities formed in the units for that 
purpose, or vertically by embedding rods in the 
cavities of the wall as the work proceeds. The 
blocks are so constructed that when laid to 





Fie. 3.—‘* McLeod” Concrete 


(without builders’ on-costs or profit) would ke 
as follows :—4 in. walls, 9s. 2d.; 6in. walls, 
133. ld.; 8in. walls, 17s. 2d.; 10in. walls, 
£1 2s. 3d.; 12in. walls, £1 6s. 4d.; 14 in. 
walls, £1 10s. 3d. In this document the 
following comparisons, among others, between 
the “ McLeod ” system and common brickwork 
aré-given: 9 in. brickwork, £1 1s. 5d. per yard 
super, “ McLeod” reinforced concrete, 6 in. 
wall 16s. 1d., a saving of 25 per cent.; 14 in. 
brickwork, £1 12s. 2d. ;. “‘ McLeod ” reinforced 
concrete 8 in. wall, £1 1s., a saving of 34} per 
cent. It is claimed that the 4 in. ‘“ McLeod” 
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Wall Construction. 


out 12,000 tiles in 74 hours. Mr. McLeod 
informs us that in America he recently 
inspected newly-built concrete block factories 
where labour-saving devices have been so 
extensively introduced that from the time the 
raw material is deposited outside to the 
production of the finished tiles, mechanical 
apparatus is used throughout. The block- 
making machines are mechanically fed with 
aggregate, and the bloeks passed on conveyors 
through a steam-curing house to the stacking- 
ground, It is estimated that in this country, 
with smaller factories with an output of 
about 3,000 units per day, the cost would 
work out at about 19s. 10d. per 100 for such 
units. For smaller units the cost is put 
as follows :—12 in. by 5 in. by 6 in. tiles, 16s. 8d. 
per 100; 12in. by 5in. by 4iin. tiles, 14s. 2d. 
per 100. These prices include materials, labowr, 
staff, capital expenses and trading expenses, 
but not manufacturing profits. 


—_ 





New Commercial Motor Taxation. 

The solicitor to the Commercial Motor Users’ 
Association has compiled for the benefit of 
members a 24-page booklet, indicating the new 
rates of duty payable upon commercial motor 
vehicles as from January 1 last, together with 
a summary of the principal regulations governing 
the licensing and registration of such vehicles, 
which also came into force on January 1. A 
limited number of copies of the booklet are 
available, and users of commercial motor 
vehicles may receive a copy post free, upon 
application to the General Secretary, Commer- 
cial Motor Users’ Association, 50, Pall Mall, 
S.W. 1. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


CONDITIONS OF BUILDING CONTRACT, -—I.* 


{Reviewed and Considered with Special Reference to the Proposed N ational Building Code for England 
and Wales; Revised R.I.B.A. Contract, 1920; Society of Architects’ Contract, 1919; and Ministry of 
Health Housing Contract, 1920.]} 





[This series of articles has been written by 
a barrister-at-law and a solicitor, who are fully 
conversant with the subject; but we wish to 
emphasize the fact that their views are not 
necessarily our own. | 


FOREWORD. 

It is now generally recognised by the three 
a se mainly interested in building contracts— 
Employers,t Contractors, Architects—that the 

building contract of the future will inevitably 
be a very different instrument from that of pre- 
war days, and that many changes must be made 
in the general conditions of such contracts, the 
resultant effect of which will be to put con- 
tractors, in relation both to employers and archi- 
tects, in a much more favourable position than 
they have hitherto occupied. While, however, 
the interested parties are agreed that changes 
must be made, and are agreed also as.to the 
general trend of such changes, very material 
differences have arisen between them as to the 
nature of the changes to be effected and their 
extent. 

The employers, as a class, are somewhat in the 

position of passive agents in the matter, since 
they have naturally mo organisation through 
which they can express their views. Their 
weapon of offence and defence, if they do not like 
the form of contract ultimately settled between 
architects and contractors, is that of doing work 
by administration. Architects and contractors 
are, however, in a different position. Both have 
their organisations—the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Society of Architects 
in the case of the former, and the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers in the 
case of the latter—and these organisations have 
all produced suggestions for the modification of 
the pre-war form of contract. While, however, 
the architects’ organisations make ng marked 
step in the required direction, the contractors go 
too far. To accept the suggestions put forward 
by the other seems unthinkable to each, and in 
consequence a decided deadlock has arisen, 
complicated by the fact that within the organisa- 
tions in question themselves differences of 
opinion exist as to how far their demands should 
go, and as to what they can concede. Thus a con- 
dition of stagnation has apparently arisen, with 
the result that nothing at all is really accom- 
plished in the desired direction, namely, the 
evolution of a standard set of general conditions 
of building contract upder which all parties can 
work. . 

It is not arguable that the existing differences 
as to the form which the new general conditions 
should take cannot be composed, even though 
questions of principle as well as matters of detail 
are involved. A little more sympathy on the 
part of the architects towards the legitimate 
aspirations of the contractors, a little’ more 
willingness on the part of the contractors to allow 
to other parties the rights and remedies they 
laim for themselves, are all that is necessary for 
a solution to be arrived at. 

Contractors do not wish to effect a sudden 
revolution ‘in the conditions of building con- 








* This series of articles will include (1) Foreword; 
(2) The Accuracy and Completeness of Information 
given to the Contractor for Tendering; (3) Incidence 
of Risk of Unforeseen Happenings during the Con- 
tract; (4) The. Powers of the Architect and Clerk of 
Works; (5) Rights of Forfeiture on Bankruptcy, &c.;: 
(6) Payments and Retention Money; (7) Assignment. 
and Sub-letting af Contract; (8) Use and Misuse of 
Schedule of Prices; (9) Prime, Cost and Provisional 
Sums—Sub-Contractors; (10) Settlement of. Disputes. 

+ The term “employers ” is used throughout merely 
n the sense of the party to a building contract described 
as the Building Owner or Employer. 


tracts. . Tazir demands have a logical seguence 
in the process of evolution which such oddktracts 
have been undergoing for many years’ past, 
from the old form, which cast upon the con- 
tractor the burden of every conceivable risk 


- under the contract, subjected him to severe 


penalties which had no counterpart where 
defaults of the employer were concerned, and 
compelled him to accept as final the decision 
of the employer’s architect, through the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ form, the’ 1909 
revision of that form, the cost-plus-percentage 
contract, and the Ministry of Health Housing 
Contract. Each stage in that process of evo- 
lution—a natural process when considered from 
an impartial and outside point of view—has seen 
the contractor in a more advantageous and more 
equitable position than he occupied in the pre- 
vious stage. The peculiar conditions which 
were the outcome of the war hastened the 
development of the situation, and the speed 
with which matters have moved during the last 
few years has, no doubt, been somewhat start- 
ling. But a little reflection will show that the 
effect of the war as regards this matter has been 
merely to accelerate by a few years a position 
which would in the ordinary course of events 
have been reached-at a.later period. This, and 
the fact that the contractors have in their 
demands rather overstepped the mark of equity 
and fairness, have no doubt created the idea that 
a sudden attempt is; being made to overthrow 
the existing order of things. In point of fact, 
architects and contractors are not so far away 
from one another in their ideas as would appear 
on the surface, and a few practical suggestions 
set before both parties may help. to reconcile 
their views. In any event, no apology can be 
required for an attempt to assist the parties con- 
cerned in coming to an agreement on a matter 
so vitally affecting the interests of the building 
trade. 

To this intent we shall proceed to examine in 
some detail the objections of contractors to the 
old forms of building contract, and the adhesion 
of the architects to those forms; then, having 
diagnosed the disease, we shall proceed to discuss 
the remedies. proposed by the organisations 
representing those classes (considering for a 
moment the effect on the situation of the 
Ministry of Health Housing Contract), and, 
finally, to offer a few practical suggestions for 
the consideration of both parties in the hope 
that they may he of some assistance in enabling 
them to come to a settlement and to agree on a 
form of contract which may become the standard 
form for use in the building trade. 

In doing so we shall refer to the Society of 
Architects’ form, published in 1919, to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ form just . 
published, and to the “ Proposed National 
Building Cod:” published by the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers ‘in 
January of this year (in connection with which 
Code the authors have already contributed 
detailed criticism; to The Builder from February 
13 to May 28 of this year). 

While, however, the Society of Architects’ 
form and the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects’ form are documents which, at least, state 
the intention of the Society and Institute respec- 
tively, and constitute practical terms of con- 
tract, the Codeé, as issued, is not fit for use as an 


‘agresment between employer and contractor. 


It is full of the most ebyious and disastrous 
inconsistencies. . Its. length makes its meaning 


most obscure (one of the clauses alone is more 
than 25 per cent. of the length of the existing 


R.LB.A. form), and we are confident that it 
does not, in fact, state the true intentions of the 
Committee that drafted it. 


It has been explained that the Drafting Com.. 


mittee have been unduly lengthy in their phrase. 
ology and detailed in their clauses with a yiey 
to explaining to the members of the Fe eration, 


to whom the Code has been circulated, || their’ 


ideas on the subject, but it is perfectly clear 
that in so doing the Committee have, as com. 
mittees often do, confused their ideas, and that 
the published Code presents very 1auch over. 
stated and over-detailed conditions. 

In considering the Code, therefore, jt is 
necessary for us to look at the intention of it 
rather than at its wording, and after very careful 
consideration of every condition and regulation 
the summary to be found in the text has been 
prepared. We have attempted to be entirely 
impartial in our statement of this summary, and 
it will be seen that while some of the objects of 
the Code are in the highest degree desirable for 
the efficient and economical carrying out of 
building construction others have not, it 
appears, received the due and careful considera. 
tion of the more reasonable and wider-visioned 
members of the Federation. ' 


The Accuracy and Completeness of Information 
Given to the Contractor for Tendering. 
The building contractor’s contention briefly 
is that on being asked to give an estimate 
for the undertaking of certain work he 
is entitled to be supplied with accurate 
and sufficient information upon which to 
base it, and that whether he make a profit 
on. the undertaking or not should depend 
rather upon the successful organisation and 
management of his business than upon the 
correctness with which, for the purposes of his 
estimate, he gauges the requirements of the 


particular architect under whose direction he 


will carry out the work. For these reasons, he 
wishes that there should be neither vagueness 
nor ambiguity in the descriptions of the mate- 
rials and-labours which he is called upon to 
supply and do for his tender sum, and contends 
that in all contracts over a certain value the 
contract drawings should be ampiified by bills 
of quantities to be regarded as the basis of the 
contract. Such bills of quantities should, in the 
contractor’s opinion, contain all the information 
required for the purposes of the tender, with all 
materials and work so explicitly detailed therein 
that no question can arise during the course of 
the works as to whether or not they imply 
something which is not stated in such bills. 
Moreover, the contractor argues that certain 
items (e.g., liability for damage to highways by 
extraordinary traffic, connection to public 
sewers, &c.), in regard to which the architect 
can give no accurate information when he in- 
vites tenders, cannot: properly be the subject 
of a tender, and should be considered as pro- 
visional items for which the contractor will be 
paid cost-plus- profit. 

All this appears prima facie a reasonable com- 


-metcial proposition, but a stumbling- block arises 


in the question whether or not the preparation 
of bills of quantities and contract drawings can, 
as a practical proposition, so delineate and 
describe all the details of work as to give an 
exact basis for tendering. -On this point the 
camp of the architects is divided against itself, 
but if there is among them a responsible body of 
opinion which thinks that it can be done as 4 
matter of practical quantity surveying (and we 
are assured by builders-that the best architects 
engaging the best class of quantity surveyors 
place before them even now bills of quantities 
which are as exact in every detail of work as can 
possibly be required) it seems not unreasonable 
to suppose that the contrary body of opinion 
springs either from a less degree of skill or 4 
greater dislike’ of trouble. The contractors, at 
any rate, wish that the plans anc bills of quanti 
ties should contain the whole contract, and if 
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this is capable of accomplishment it is clearly 
advantage of both employer and con- 
tractor —to the former in that the contractor 
will, having accurate and full details, be able 

reduce his contingency item to a minimum, 
and to the latter in that he will no longer be 
obliged to run the risk of imaccuracies and 
omissions on the part of the architect, corregted 
and remedied, often to the detriment of the 
contractor, by the issue of supplementary 
instructions under the contract. In this con- 
nection it is only necessary to add that the 
clause of the old form which began “The 
Contractor shall provide everything necessary 
for the proper execution of the works” 
covered—from the architect’s point of view—a 
multitude of sins. 

We shall now consider how the various new 
forms of contract deal with this subject. 

The Society of Architects’ form is clearly, if 
anything, reactionary. It is certainly not 
intended under this form that the bills of 
quantities should be part of the contract at all, 
as the form makes no provision for the rectifica- 
tion of bills of quantities in case of error. It is 
true that on the face of the document there is a 
note to the effect that “‘ where Bills of Quantities 


to the 


form a part of the Contract, these Conditions ° 


require to be amended accordingly,” but the 
agreement itself reads “‘any reference in the 
Conditions to the Bills of Quantities shall not 
operate to make them part of the Contract.” 

The new R.I.B.A. form is equally unsatis- 

factory from the contractor’s point of view. 
There is the usual clause that the contractor is 
to provide everything necessary for the proper 
execution of the works according to the true 
intent and meaning of the drawings, specifica- 
tion and bills of quantities taken together, while 
the architect is to be the sole judge as to the 
interpretation of the same in case of discrepancy. 
The contract places upon the contractor the 
responsibility for all manner of things which 
may not be described in the bills of quantities 
and cannot be estimated for with precision before 
the work is commenced. Amongst these is 
damage to roads, streets, &c., which includes the 
liability under the Highways and Locomotives 
Act, 1878, for damage by extraordinary traffic, 
while the bills of quantities accompanying the 
R.1.B.A. form may be just as vague and uncer- 
tain (and therefore the subject of dispute 
between contractor and architect) as the archi- 
tect in his sole discretion thinks fit. 

The Ministry of Health Housing Contract 
gives the contractor an indemnity against all 
claims or proceedings in respect of damage by 
extraordinary traffic, but the bills of quantities 
may still be silent upon various matters of real 
importance to the contractor, and, therefore, 
be the fruitful cause of disputes and disagree- 
ments. As will be explained hereafter, how- 
ever, any disagreement there may be between 
the architect and the contractor may; be the 
subject of arbitration proceedings, and the con- 
tractor is not debarred from calling upon the 
arbitrator in regard to any question under this 
contract. 

None of the above contracts, however, go very 
far to meet the contractor’s claim to have all 
matters affecting his tender price contained in 
the bills of quantities. 

The proposed National Code tackles the pro- 
blem on a new basis. The contractor’s view of 
What the state of affairs should be is sought to be 
obtained by various regulations and conditions 
which require that bills of quantities must be 
prepared by a quantity surveyor for all works of 
over £1,000 on a standard basis of measure- 
ment; tnat the bills must detail in the most 
careful manner the date of handing over the site 
to the contractor—every item of work and every 
item incidental to the carrying out of it—while 
other ‘tems for which no accurate details can be 
fiver :iust be treated as provisional sums ; that 
the ills shall be warranted by the employer as’ 
eorrect ; that nothing in the specification shall be 
Mconsistent with the bills ; that no drawings or 
istructions of the architect shall be inconsistent 
with t\\- contract drawings ; that all variations 
fram t\ic bills must be measured by the quantity 
surveyor and paid for at the prices shown in the 








bills, with additional payment in case the varied 
work is carried out under less favourable con- 
ditions than the contract work ; and that should 
there be delay in the delivery of drawings or 
instructions or in the giving of possession of the 
site of the works the contractor shall be fully 
compensated therefor. 

Now, it has been explained previously that 
there can be no doubt about the general fairness 
of these provisions. The Code, however, goes 
ifurther and seeks to preseribe in a detailed 
manner by “ Regulations to be observed in 
obtaining estimates for and entering into and 
carrying out Contracts for Building Works in 
England and Wales ”’ the duties of the architect 
and quantity surveyor in regard to the prepara- 
tion of plans, drawings and bills of quantities, 
a3 well as the manner in which tenders shall be 
sent in, opened, and published, and contains 
various other regulations involving a complete 
change in the present elastic system under which 
employers, and architects issue their tenders in 
whatever manner they see fit. Morever, it is 
provided by the Code that if these regulations 
are not in all respetts complied with the con- 
tractor may at his option either cancel the con- 
tract or recover additional cost against the 
employer, although when he signed the contract he 
was aware that the regulations had not been 
complied with. 

The whole of these regulations smatter too 
much of trade union dictation to employers, and 
it is hardly likely that they will receive any 
ready acceptance from the architects. It ap- 
pears that the Federation seek now to make the 
condition that the builder shall be entitled to 
cancel the contract if such regulations are not 
complied with, in order that the employer may 
be penalised for making any agreement with a 
contractor which is not in complete uniformity 
with the National Code, and that otherwise the 
Federation would be unable to obtain unani- 
mous support from its members, which would 
ex.ect tuci’ purpuse in a more straightforward 
manner. It is, moreover, at least doubtful 
whether the courts of law would enforce a con- 
dition which entitled the builder to cancel the 
contract which he had entered into with his eyes 
open to the fact that regulations preliminary to 
the contract had not been tomplied with. It is, 
in the authors’ opinion, an extremely unreason- 
able condition from a business standpoint, quite 
apart from its legal interpretation. 

It is suggested that the builder’s point of view 
should be upheld by the force of public opinion 
rather than by a coercion of this kind, and that 
it would be well within the province of ‘the 
Federation to prepare model saeets of bills of 
quantities setting out some ten or fifteen answers 
to salient questions which, as business men, they 
are entitled to ask the architect to give before 
they tender for the work, the answers to which 
questions might quite properly be incorporated 
into the terms of the contract. Such a sample 
sheet might be as follows :— 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES 
for 


ee 


(1) The Employer(s) for whom the works 
are to be carried out is (are)............000. 
RTE Pe OES eidiiored ys3%4 O00 


(2) These Bills are fully descriptive of all 
labours and materials ‘required for the proper 
execution of the works shown upon the Draw- 
ings and included in the tender sums. 

(3) Except as hereinafter fully described and 
set out in these Bills, the following items (if 
found necessary for the proper execution of the 
works or ordered by the Architect) are not 
included in the said. tender sums, and will be 
paid for by the Employer(s) to the Contractors) 
at cost price plus 10 per cent. profit—that is 
to say :-— 

(e.g.) Hoarding and fencing 
Pumping 
BNO. 504 in Ueewegeiioness 


(4) The following items cannot be fully 
described and are not included in the sala 
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tender sums and will be paid for by the Em- 
ployer(s) to the Contractor(s) at cost price 
plus 10 per cent. for profit—that is to say :4 
(e.g.) Damtige to Roads and Highways \ 
Fee payable to Local Authorities 
BBs cats x oars ¥4s00 oAlpe'ees 
(5) The date(s) on which the Employer(s) 
undertake’s) to hand over the site of the works 
to the Contractor(s) is (are) as follows :— 
or 
Portion of the site to | 
be handed over. | 


Date of handing 
over, 


| 


(6) The accommodation ground in connection 
with, and the access to, the site are as described 


hereunder :— 


ee 


or 
Portion of | Accommodation Access 
site. - Ground. 


ee 
ee 

eee eee eee eee ee | eee eee ee eee eee hl 

eee eens 


eeereeeeeeeeeee | se eeeeeeeeeeee 


work is 


is (are) required to complete the 


or 
Date for Completion. 


(8) The liquidated Damages payable by the 
Contractor(s) for failing to complete the works 
or portions thereof within the time(s) specified 
DOME 185 Ton 5b. Voued's a seen s bebe trees helen 

(9) The Bonus offered by the Employer(s) 
to the Contractor(s) for completion: of the 
works (or portions thereof) within the time(s) 
ee rn ne ae ere oe 

(10) The Security required by the Employer(s) 
for the due and proper completion-of the work 
by the Contractor 6) 80.6 sacs ceucsicvcoesesss 

[ROOR):  ~ Ci Abaesas sa v9 
Architect. 

The great advantage of such a scheme woul: 
be, first, that at a glance the contractor would 
know whether the architect had answered the 
questions or not; if not, the contractor would 
be entitled to say ‘ Unless I have; an. answer 
to those questions, [ am not prepared to 
tender for the work.” Second, the answers to 
the questions would inform the contractor at 
once whether he was being given the oppor- 
tunity of tendering upon, what he thought 
to be a fair basis, or whether he was being 
asked to embark upon a contract in which the 
elements of risk were greater than he was 
prepared to take. 


anti 
—_ 


Belfast Builders’ Strike. 

Five thousand men employed by the members 
of the Belfast Builders’ Association struck work 
on Saturday last against the proposal to increase 
the working week from forty-four to forty-eight 
hours, and to reduce the wages from 2s, 5d. to 
2s. per hour. The strikers include carpenters, 
joiners, masons, bricklayers and plasterers. 


Anglo-German Debts. 

The Board of Trade announces that British 
nationals who have registered claims against 
German nationals in respect of pre-war debts 
will shortly receive a notification from the 
Clearing Office that the last day for making the 
necessary statutory declaration in support of 
their claims is March 31, 1921. No claim in 
respect of pre-war debts will be admitted which 
is lodged after that date, unless the Controller 
of the Clearing Office is satisfied that the 
omission to lodge the declaration by the date 
mentioned arose from circumstances for which 
the creditor could not justly be held responsible. 
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THE BUILDING GUILDS. ., 





As reported elsewhere in “this issue, Mr. 
Stephen Easten (President of the National Fede- 
ration of Building Trades’ Employers) has re- 
signed the position of Director of Production at 
the Ministry of Health on account of his dis- 
agreement with the policy of the Government in 
housing matters, and particularly in connection 
with the subsidies given to the Building Guilds. 

An official of the Ministry of Health, inter- 
viewed last week by a representative of the 
Daily Telegraph, and @ statement issued by 
the Ministry, put the position of the Ministry 
with regard to the Building Guilds as follcws :-— 


The Building Guilds are composed of repre- 
sentatives of each trade union of the building 
industry, together with administrative and 
technical representatives. It is claimed that 
some 50,000 building operatives are enrolled as 
members, and they are pledged to build working- 
class houses, if required. It is, of course, the 
duty of the Ministry to secure the building of 
arge numbers of houses at reasonable prices, and 
they are bound to explore every possible means 
by which houses can be satisfactorily produced. 

The contracts which have been made by 
local authorities are, to the extent of no less than 
93 per cent. of the houses for which tenders have 
been approved, with the private builders of the 
country. It is, unfortunately, true that the 
builders have in many cases not succeeded in 
obtaining from the operatives a satisfactory out- 
put, and that the cost of houses is extremely 
high. Another method which has been adopted 
has been to obtain building by direct labour, and, 
so far, the financial and labour results from this 
method have not been discouraging. 

In the early part of the year the Building 
Guilds approached the Ministry, and their repre- 
sentatives contended that they were in a very 
special position as regards the supply of labour— 
that they could secure an adequate supply, not 





by bringing men from other housing schemes, 
but from ‘luxury’ building, and, also, that 
they could induce men who had temporarily left 
the building trade to resume their original occu- 
pations. They did not propose to work for 
profit, and in this matter they were, therefore, 
in a different position from the ordinary con- 
tractor. The Ministry, being bound to lose no 
reasonable chance of making progress, decided 
to put the claim to the test, but, in view of the 
novelty of the proposal and the absence of ex- 
perience, only a limited number of schemes in 
various parts of the country to be undertaken by 
Building Guilds have been approved. 

The number of houses in Guild proposals is 
approximately 1,500, out of a total of 167,168 
houses for which tenders have been approved. 
These schemes, of course, have not been long in 
operation, but experience to date shows that the 
output obtained compares favourably with that 
in other schemes. At Bedwelty, where a build- 
ing scheme has been in operation for some five 
months, the costs up to the present indicate that 
if equally good progress is maintained the cost of 
the houses when completed will be below the 
estimate and about £150 less than the average 
for similar houses in South Wales. The state- 
ments that the Guild contract guarantees the 
workers a 5 per cent. profit, and that if the 
Guilds save £100 on a house they lose money, are 
not understood. The Guild receives a fixed re- 
muneration of £40 a house. The statement that 
the employers’ contract allows 14 per cent. for 
establishment charges, whilst the Guild is 


allowed 6 per cent. for the same purpose, is 
incorrect. 

It is an essential feature of the Guild, as of 
other co-operative bodies, that the remuneration 
received 
members. 
goes into his own pocket. 


shall be distributed among the 
The remuneration of the contractor 
In the case of the 


Concrete Floor Test at Garston Match Factory. 


[January 7, 192], 


Guild the remuneration is in part divide: amo 
the workers, on the basis of securing {.» there 
continuous pay without deduction for tiie lost 
through wet weather, sickness, or reisonable 
holiday. It is also in part applied to improyin 
the Guild service and reducing the cost o; tutes 
houses which they may erect. It is a specific 
provision of the Guild contract that if an 
scheme of payment for wet time is applied to the 
industry as a whole the £40 remuneration to the 
Guild shall be correspondingly reduced. To sum 
up, the Guild system is an experiment which jg 
being tried on a strictly limited scale as a means 
of securing an increased output and reasonable 
costs, which in many cases have not been secured 
through building contractors. It is being 
watched carefully, and results are being tabu. 
lated for consideration. 


iin 


A CONCRETE FLOOR TEST, 


We illustrate on this page a test on a floor 
built on the “ flat slab” system at the Garston 
Match Factory, near Liverpool, for Messrs, 
Maguire, Paterson & Palmer, Ltd. The eleva- 
tion and plan of this factory were illustrated in 
our issue for July 11, 1919. The “ flat slab” 
system of construction is now much used in the 
United States, but is only just being intro- 
duced into this country. The absence of beams 
gives a considerably increased storage space, and 
also reduces the amount of labour and material 
required in construction. 

The spans between the columns at the Garston 
factory are 20ft., and the diameter of the 
columns is 20in. The floor was designed to 
carry 3 cwt. per foot super., and in the photo- 
graph it is shown supporting a test load of 4 ewt. 
per ft. super. 

The architects for the building are Messrs, 
Mewes & Davis; the reinforced concrete was 
designed by Mr. 8. Bylander ; and the construe- 
tional work was executed by Messrs. F. D. 
Huntingdon, Ltd. 
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Tus table has been compiled to show 
the prices of the principal building 
materials in January, 1920, as compared 
with the prices ruling to-day in the 
London area. ; 

There has been a steady rise through- 
out the year in sand, lime, Portland 


cement, and bricks—Portland cement 
advancing 14s. a ton, Fletton bricks 


19s, and glazed. bricks by as much 
as £6 10s. Portland stone, now 
enerally used in London, has advanced 
j0 per cent., and Beth stone more than 
60 per cent. The best qualities and 


- 
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COMPARISON OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
IN JANUARY, 1920, WITH CURRENT PRICES. 


larger scantlings of building timber are 
still scarce, and the prices ruling are high, 
but the smaller scantlings are easing 
somewhat in price. R.S. joists, mild 
steel bars, and nails, although higher than 
prices ruling in January, 1920, have 
eased considerably during the past 
month. Lead has “jumped about” 
during the year. The price at the begin- 
ning of 1920 was £57 10s. a ton; it Is 
now £39 per ton, and has been as high 
as £65 10s. a ton. Oils, turps, white 
and red lead, and paints, are all lower 
than last year’s prices. 





Material. January, 1920. January, 1921. Per cent. . 
£-.s. d. & «4. ¢€ Rise. Fall. 
Bricks— € 
ee NN as oc kdek Seu 4 5 0 § 1:4 19-41 — 
ND. ala sin kéwiec te omlaes 218 0O si7 0. 32-76 — 
OE Be eee 23 0 0 29910 O . 28-26 —_ 
Thames Ballast ............ 016 6 019 6. 18-18 — 
es PE 6 os be-cc.webanee i ae oe . ae ee 21-43 --- 
ene (8°) ocsicvevcteosdes 019 0 4-6 4 28-95 — 
Portland Cement............ 313 6 S 78°. 19-05 — 
Good Blue Lias Lime ...... 216 0 3 12 § , 29-46 — 
Grey Stone Lime .......... $°1.0 3 15 ; 22-95 -- 
PRI errr 2: Se, ‘23 2. 61-46 -— 
Portland Stone ............ 0 3 63.. 0 4114. 40-00 — 
Good Sound Building Timber— 
ee Oi, a hencne esti deaoe 5410 O 6% 10 0O 23-85 — 
oe ee ie 46 0 0 , 4710 O 3-26 — 
ee ga 53 10 O 65 0 O 21-49 — 
ee BP Civncaagncatcount 53:10 O 65 0 O 21-49 — 
a 7 ee aes did ad 46 0 O 4710 O 3-26 — 
oe Ee ee Nee | Re 4410 0 4710 0 6-74 — 
Slates— 
ae it Be’ cask eke ewes 48 10 0 56 10 O 16-49 — 
i RN ee ee 35 0 0 46 0 0 31-43 — 
Pn « ..nswedgteruire caw ans 6 2 6 615 0 10-37 —— 
a SOE: | - sd nasueadetauar 28 0 @ . & 0 0 21-43 — 
lron— 3 
Common Bars............ 26 10 O 34 10 O 30°19 — 
Mild Steel Bars .......... 23 10 O 32 0 0 36°17 — 
ge Sis eee 23 0 O 32 0 O 39-13 — 
SS are ee ree ee 32 0 0 45 0 0 40-62 — 
Ee Beeres eros 57 10 O 39 0 0 — 32-17 
Glass— 
eS eee 00 7.. 0 0 6 — 20-00 
SOG, o- > amabeb oauadan o 0 & .....-- 0-0-3 — 5-88 
Oe ORs as wate dete ets 0 0 94.. 0 010 5-26 — 
Raw Linseed Oil........ cade om 6.5 0 4 8 — 55-55 
ee _ EEE eae 012 6 0 910 — 21-33 
Good English White Lead .. 81 0 0 69 5 O — 14-50 
White Lead Paint .......... lll 0 0 9 0 O — 13-51 
Me LAME idikiocink ssleaced 65 0 0 50 0 O — 23-07 


————— 
—— 








Newcastle Building Guild. 


A meeting of delegates from the various 
uilding operatives’ unions in Newcastle has 
decided to give effect to the resolution passed at 
the recent Building’ Guild Conference in New- 
castle, and establish a local Guild Committee 
forthe city. Mr. J. Duffy‘was elected chairman 
of the Committee. 


The Director of Housing Production. 

The President of the Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers, Councillor Stephen Easten, 
of Newcastle, has resigned his post as Director 
of Housing Production under the Ministry of 
peeith. He was appointed to the position i: 
‘pril last, and tendered his resignation on 
November 16. In an interview he said he was 


consulted on the subject of the ! uilding Cuilds 
last June, and made a report, but contracts were 
entered into without informing him. The 
administrative part of the department took pon 
itself to make technical arrangements despite 
the advi e of technical heads. He had no objec- 
tion to Guilds as combinations of workmen, but 
they must not be relieved of the responsibilities 
which attached to any other building employer. 
The Guilds had not been put on terms of 
equality, but had been given preferential treat- 
ment. It was the attitude of the Ministry in 
entering into these arrangements without con- 
sulting the employers and their technical 
advisers which had led to his resignation. He 


had been requested to reconsider his resignation, 
but decided that his action must be final. 
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HOUSING, TOWN-PLANNING, 
&c., ACT, 1919. 


Reasonably Fit for Human Habitation. 


Tur Bermondsey Borough Council has printed 
a report of a case, decided on November 4 at 
the Tower Bridge Police Court, The Bermondsey 
Borough Council v. Heath, Brook & Sneath. 
According to this report the defendants were 
the owners of five houses in Spa-road, which 
are within the Housing, Town-planning, &c., 
Act, 1919, and on April 23, 1920, the Council 
had served upon the defendants five notices 
under section 28 of the Act requiring certain 
works to be done on these five houses within 
21 days. The defendants not having complied 
with the notices within the time specified, the 
Council did the work itself, under section 28, 
subsection (2) (a), and these proceedings were 
taken to recover the expenses thus incurred. 

The defendants raised two defences to the 
claim: (1) That the period of 21 days 
prescribed by the notices was not in the cir- 
cumstances a reasonable time; and (2) they 
contended that on April 23 the houses were 
in all respects reasonably fit for human habita- 
tion and that the notices required works to be 
done which were either wholly or in part 
outside the provisions of section 28, sub- 
section (1), and if such notices were ultra vires 
in any single requirement they were wholly 
bad and unenforceable, as they cannot be 
dissected. 

The Council contended that the Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction could not consider 
either of these contentions as there was no 
appeal from the order of the local authority, or 
if any appeal at all did lie it was either to the 
Quarter Sessions or possibly to the Ministry of 
Health. The magistrate over-ruled this con- 
tention, and proceeded to deal with the case 
gn its merits. 

As regards the reasonableness of the time, 
the magistrate, in dealing with the facts, first 
stated that the defendants ewned a large number 
of houses of this class and he was satisfied, 
having regard to the difficulties created by the 
war in procuring labour, they had taken 
reasonable steps to maintain and preserve their 
property, and in the last two years had ex- 
pended upon repairs a large proportion of the 
sums derived from rentals. He, however, 
then stated that between January 1 and 
April 23, 1920, the defendants had been served 
with 76 intimations under the Public Health 
Acts, and that a considerable proportion of 
these had remained unexecuted to the knowledge 
of the complainants by April 23. On April 9 
the Council had served upon the defendants 
11 notices under the Housing Act, 1919, 
and, on April 23, 28 more such notices, including 
the five now in question, and in all these notices 
the time specified for completing the works 
was 21 days. 

The magistrate then stated what appeared to 
him the question raised: Was it unreasonable 
in all the circumstances for the local authority 
on April 23 to require 28 houses to be made 
habitable within 21 days when the defendants 
had still seven days unexpired to complete 
the works required on 11 other houses under 
notices given on April 9? He stated he had 
found this question a difficult one to answer 
even to his own satisfaction, but having regard 
to the fact that the defendants owned or 
managed some 550 houses and that they kept 
a small staff of workmen permanently employed 
attending to their properties, which staff, even, 
under statutory pressure, had never exceeded 
22 men at any given time, and that the work 
on these five houses only occupied 15 or 16 
days when undertaken by the Council, the Court 


-came to the conclusion that if the defendants 


had chosen to employ further workmen they 
could shave done so, and therefore so far as 
these five summonses were concerned the 
21 days was a reasonable time. As regards 


. the second point raised in defence, the magis- - 


trate found that the five houses in question qn 
April 23 needed the work specified in the 
notices to make them “in all respects reason- 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Tux following are the present rates of wages in the building trade in the 
England and Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made 
we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur :— 


ably fit for human habitation” within the 
words of the subsection; and, although it had 
been argued thatthe above expression in the 
subsection would not cover such demands as 
re-decoration of walls and ceilings, he had 
come to the conclusion that the local authority 
was entitled to require an owner not only to 
strip off dirty wallpapers, but also to require 
the stripped walls thereafter to be re-decorated 
if, as here, that meant only re-papering. 

In the result the Court found the charges 
made by the Council were in all cases fair and 
reasonable, and that they were entitled to the 
sums claimed with interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum from April 23, and the defendants were 
ordered to pay three guineas costs on each of 
the five summonses. 

We have confined ourselves so far to sum- 
marising the report of the judgment in this case 


without comment, but perhaps we may make“ 


one or two observations on the subject generally. 
In this case, of course, the magistrate’s finding 
was limited to the case before him, which 
related to the five houses alone, but the facts 
disclosed in the case appear to point to what 
may bear very hardly on owners of numerous 
properties where a number of notices are issued 
all to be complied with in the minimum time 
named in the Act, i.¢., 21 days. In this case, 
for instance, besides the 39 notices under the 
Act served between April 9 and April 23, it 
is stated that 65 more such notices, all to be 
complied with within 21 days, had been served 
between May 6 and June 1, although the 
magistrate held that these subsequent notices 
could be disregarded for the purposes of his 
decision. 

4It must surely necessitate the employment 
of a large staff if a snowstorm of. notices 
has to be complied with within the minimum 
time prescribed by the Act, and hardly any 
private owner in these days can procure labour 
in such numbers as to accomplish all that is 
required in the shortest possible time con- 
templated by the legislature. Of course, a 
local authority concentrating its forces on a 
limited number of houses is in a better position 
to complete the work expeditiously than 
private owners responsible for a large number 
of houses, as were the defendants in this case. 
Some force seems to be lent to this observation 
from the findings in this case, for the property 
was not a “skinned” property, as the magis- 
trate expressly found that the defendants had 
taken reasonable steps to maintain it, and had 
expended considerable sums upon it from the 
rentals. 

The difficulties attending building operations 
are so well known that without commenting 
upon the facts or the decision in this case we 
may venture to put in a plea that local autho- 
rities should not in all cases issue a large 
number of notices on the same owners, all fixing 
the minimum time within which the notices 
must be complied with, especially in cases 
where an intention has been shown to keep up 
the properties as far as possible in the very 
difficult circumstances now prevailing. It 
appears to us that such a policy in the long 
run would have a prejudicial effect on the 


housing problem. 


> 
a 





Fog and Paint. 


A correspondent writes that, as a result of the 
thick fog in London in November last, some 
exterior paintwork in which he is interested was 
decidedly discoloured. These ex:eriors were 
painted in September, 1919, and January, 1920, 
and withstood the weather satisfactorily until 
the occasion of that particular fog. The lead and 
oils were analysed and found to te genuine and 
pure, and it was proved by tests that the dis- 
coloration could only have been caused by 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Our correspondent 
would like to know how the fog came to be 
charged with sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
whether, under the circumstances, it is advisable 
to continue the use of white lead for external 
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Masond, Slaters. Painters. Players’ tereey 
j Labourers, 
Aberdafe......... 2/4 2/4 | 2/4 2/4 =. 
Accri DB pececsce 2/4 ~ 2/4 2/4 2/4 2 /0-2 /0} 
Altrincham ...... 2/4 /4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2 /0-2 /0} 
Ashton-under-Lyne 2/4 2/4 2/ 2/4 2/4 2/4 2 /0-2 /0} 
| eee ee 2/4 2/4 2/ 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
Barrow-in-Furness 2/4 2/4 2/ 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/0-2 /04 
cocceeddoce 2/4 2/4 2/ 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
copecoce woe 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/9 
RRS ose 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/9 
Bitkenhead....... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/04 
B NAM ...ce 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
Bishop Auckland 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
lackburn ....... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2 /0-2 /0 
Blackpool ...... . 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2 /0~2 /0 
Sao ° 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 we 
Bonurnemouth..... 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/ 
Bradford ..... eee 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2 2/4 2/1 
Bri ter ..ccce 1/10} 1/10 1/103 1/10 1/10} 1 + 1/10 1/7t 
Brighton .....ce 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2h 2/- 1/9 
SEE -iives's'e'e ee 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
~ Meee ae me 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2 /0-2/0 
Burton-on-Trent .. 2/24 2/23 2/23 2/23 2/2} 2/24 1/11 
ahs aeceaton 2 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/0-2/0 
Cambridge ....... 2/- 2)/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/9 
ff 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
1/11 1j1l{ 1/11 1/11 1/ll| 1/11 1/8 
2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/9 
2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/9 
2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2 /0-2 /04 
2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/- 2/4 2/1 
2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- s/- 1/9 
2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
2/23 | 2/2 2/24 | 2/23 | 2/23 | 2/2) 1/10}-1/ 
2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 /1 
2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
oie | 2iay} 2/2 T/103 2/2 tp 
1/1 
Hid HY 24 2/4 2/1 
Mon. Valleys.... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
ONE oo ic caves 2/- 2h 2/- 1/11 1/9 
Folkestone ....... 1/11 1/1 itt 1/8 
Gloucester ..... es} 2/- 2/- 1/11 1/9 
Grantham ....... 2/24 2/2 2/2 1/11} 
ar 2/4 2/4 2/8 2/1 
Grimsby ......... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
Great Yarmouth /11 1/11 1/11 1/11 1/8 
Guildford ........ 2y- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/9 
Falifax 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
1/11} 1/ll} 1/11 1/11 1/8 
2/- 2/- 2/- 1/11 1/9 
2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/9 
2 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2 /0-2/ 
2 2/2] 2/23) 2/26] 2/28 _ iid 
‘ 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 Fe 
2 2/4 2/4 2/44 | 2/4 
2 2/24 | 2/28] 2/24] 2/2 1/114 
2 2/4 2/4 2/- 2/4 2/1 
2 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/04 
2 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
2 2/4 — 2/4 2/8 2/1 
Loughborough ... 2 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
SMD obi funasites 2 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/9 
Maidstone ....... 1 1/1}: asin} afta] 1/11 1/8 
Manchester ...... 2 2/4 2/4 2/3 2/4 | 2 /0—2 /0 
Mansfield ........ 2 2/24 2/23 2/3 2/24 1/11 
Merthyr Tydfil... 2 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 3/1 
Middlesbrough... 2/ 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 2/ 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
Newport, Mon. .. 2/ 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
Northampton .... 2/ 2/24 | 2/24| 2/23 | 2/28 1/114 
Sr 2/ 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/9 
Nottingham ...... 2/ 2/4 2/4 2/44 2/4 ./ 
Oakham ........ 2/ 2/1 2/1 2/1 2/1 1/10 
MRAEE 22.0. 0000 2/ 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/0-2 /0% 
ORE 02.66. S's 2/ 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/9 
Plymouth ....... 2/1 2/1 2/1 2/1 2/- 1/10 
Pontypridd....... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
Portsmouth ...... 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- } 4° 
Preston ........- 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2 /0-2 /04 
Reading ......... 2 |= 2j- | 2/- | 2/- 2/- iP 
Rochdale ....... é 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/5 2/4 2 /0-2 /04 
Rochester ....... 1/11 1/11 1/11 1/il 1/11 kof 
Rugby: «22.2200. 2/23 2/24 |. 2/23 | 2/25 | 2/26 1/114 
St, Albans ....... 2/- 2/- 2/- 2 /- 2/- 1/8 
St. Hefen’s ...... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2 /0-2 /04 
Scarborough ..... 2/24 2/24 | 2/23| 2/28) 2/28 1/ilg 
Sheffield ......... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 aie 
Shrewsbury ...... 2/24 2/24 | 2/24] 1/103) 2/24 1/118 
Southampton .... 2/- 2/- 2/- 2:— 2/- 1/9 
Southend-on-Sea . 2/04 2/04 2/04 2/04 1/11} 1 19 03 
Southport ....... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/- 2/4 2 /0-2 /05 
South Shields .... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 ri, 
Stockport ........ 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 si 4 
Stockton-on-Tees . 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 U 
Stoke-on-Trent .... 2/2} 2/24 | 2/24] 1/103) 2/24 A/itd 
OS eRe 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 1/11} 1/9 
Sunderland ...... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
Swansea ......... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/1 
Taunton ......... ‘ 2/- 2/- 2/- 21- 2/- 4 
Fee 55-4/ov 0.0% 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/- 2/ 2/- 1 rl 
Wakefield ....... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2) 2/4 rl 
Wateall 5,-2.0... 2/24] 2/24 2/2y) 2/2p| 2: 2/24 tat 
Warrington ...... 2/4 2/4 2/4 274 2/ 2/4 2/ oul 
West Bromwich... 2/4 2/4 2/4 2/4 2) yd Ro 04 
Wigan .......... 2/4 | 2/4 2j¢ | 2yait gy 2/4 saa 
Windsor ......... 2/- 2]- 2 /- 2/- 21 + 104 
Wolverhampton 2/24 2/2 2/24.| 2/2 2 si 1 Wh 
Worcester ....... 2/2 2/2 2/3 2/2 2 2/2 : nat 
Ce eee sit 2/2 2/2) 2/2 2) 2/24 nt 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


or some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with 


asteris : : 
— les by Auction cli, 


k (*) are advertised in this number. Contracts viii ; Competitions viii; Public Appointments 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information 


ii; Sa r 
T cabevell in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders; and 


tender ; th 
that deposits 


are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of cach paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 


of 


or place w 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


NUARY 9.—Milford Haven,—InstTITUTE.—Erection 
P.- ostitute for the Society of Engineers. Mr. 
H. Veder_ Elford, architect, 16, Hamilton-terrace, 
ilford Haven. 

Pion 10. — Aylesbury.—Hovuses.—Erection of 
further 293 houses in connection with the T.C. housing 
scheme. Mr. R. 8. Muir, 1, Raymond-buildings, Gray's 
Inn, W.C. 1; Messrs. Murrell & Pigott, 35, Bedford- 


r, W.C. 

oN UARY 10. — Coalville. — HovusEs.—Erection »nd 
completion of 2382 houses for the U.D.C. Messrs. 
McCarthy, Collings & Co., architects, Central Cham- 
pers, Coalville, or Messrs..Goddard & Wain, Station 
Chambers, Coalville. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 10.—Edinburgh.—FENcinc.—Erection of 
iron fencing required at housing schemes at Georgie, for 
the T.C. Mr. J. Sn City Architect, City- 

bers, Edinburgh. 
oF ANUARY 10.—Handf»rth.—Hovuses.—Erection of 
nine houses and sets of out uildings on Handforth 
Estate, for the Cheshire (.C. County Land Agent, 
County Estate Office, 16, Nicholas-street, Chester. 

JANUARY 10.—Hessle.——Hovuses.—Erection of 80 
houses and street and sewerage woras, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. J. M. Dossor, architect, Waterloo Chambers, Hull. 

JANUARY 10,—Leeds.—SUB-STATION.—Construction 
of a sub-station to be erected in Gledhow Wood-road, 
forthe T.C. Messrs. Carby Hall & Dawson, architects, 
Prudential Buildings, Park-row. Leeds. 

JANUARY 10.—Monifieth—Hovuses.—Erection of 14 
houses at Ferry-road and Durham-street, for the T.C. 
Mr. David Gowans, Town Clerk, Monifieth. 

JANUARY 10.—Northampton.—H ovsEs.—Alternative 
tenders for the erection of (1) 118 houses of concrete 
block construction, and (2) 118 houses of brick con- 
struction on the Harlestone-road site, for the T.C. 
Mr. Alfred Fidler, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, 
Northampton. Deposit £5 : ?_ 

JANUARY 10.—Oban.—HovssEs.—Erection 0 
dwelling-houses, in blocks of two, for the T.C. Mr. 
Lake Falconer, Jr., architect, 22, Alexandra-place, 
Oban. 

JANUARY 10.—Truro.—HovseEs.—Erection of houses 
on the following sites: ‘Tresillian (4), Gerrans (8), 
Grampound-road (4), Trispen (6), Kea (2), for the 

.D.C. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, architect, 81, Lemon- 
street, Truro. < 

JANUARY 10.—Valley.—Hovsgs, &c.—For the erec- 
tion of 102 houses in varios ishes and execution of 
steel works, for the R.D.C. essrs. J. Owen & Thomas, 
architects, Exchange-chambers, Holyhead. ; 

JANUARY 11.—Bradford.—CONVENIENCES.—Erection 
f underground conveniences, Drummond-road and 
@arlisle-road, for the T.C. City Architect, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 

JANUARY 11.—Cumberland.—PAINTING, &C.— 
For painters’, glaziers’, and paperhangers’ work at 
the following police stations and houses: Aspatria, 
Brampton, Cleator Moor, Cockermouth, Flimby, 
Frizington, Keswick, Lazonby, Longtown, Maryport 
Millom, Parton, Penrith, Smithfield, Whitehaven, an 
Wigton. Mr. J. Forster, County Architect, Earl- 
street, Carlisle. 

JANUARY 11.—Clutton—HovseEs.—Erection of 14 
houses at Bishop Sutton, for the R.D.C. Mess s. 
Thomas & Morgan & Partners, architects, 23, Gelli- 
wastad-road, Pontypridd. 

JANUARY 11.—Gosforth.—BUILDING.—Erecting a 
building to contain a steam disinfector in the Council’s 
Smallpox Hospital grounds, South Gosforth. Mr. 
Geo. Nelson. Surveyor, Council Chambers, Gosforth. 

JANUARY 11.—Hull.—A DDITIONS.—Erection of addi- 
tional buildings at Cottingham Sanatorium, Hull, for 
H.M. Commissioners of Works. Director of Contracts 
oe. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, 8.W. Deposi 
x 8. 

JANUARY 11.—Nottingham.—CONVERSION.—For con- 
verting No. 28, Chaucer-street, into Medical Inspection 
Centre, for the T.C. Mr. A. Dale, City Architect, 
Guildhall, Nottingham. Deposit £1. 

JANUARY 12.— Balham, S.W.— ALTERATIONS. — 

Small alterations to scullery at St. James’ Infirmary, 
Ouseley-road, Balham, 8.W.12, for the Guardians of 
Wandsworth Union. ‘Mr. F. J. Curtis, Clerk, Union 
Offices, St. John’s-hill, Wandsworth, S.W.18. 
_ JANUARY 12, — Edinburgh. — DEMOLITION.—Demo- 
lition of the old dwelling-house and entrance lodge, 
known as Rosefield Cottage, Portobello, for the T.C. 
Mr. Jams A. Williamson, City Architect, Public Works 
Ollie, City-chambers, Edinburgh. 

JANUARY 12.—Ryton.—HovusEs.—(1) For the con- 
version into about 67 dwellings of huts in course 
of erection at Ryton and Greenside: (2) for the erec- 
tion of 14 five-roomed houses at Ryton and Greenside, 
for the U.D.C. Messrs. Newcombe & Newcombe, 


architects, 23, Eldon-square, Newcastle. 

JANUARY 12. —Stafford.—Hovuses.—Erection of 50 
houses of the parlour type on the Lammascote Housing 
Estate, for the Borough of Stafford. Mr. W. Plant, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Borough Hall, 
Stafford. Deposit £2 2s, 

JANUARY 12.—Ulverston.—Hovsgs.—Erection of 


those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end ts the person from whom 
here quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obiained, 


two houses at Allithwaite, for the R.D.C. Mr. H. T. 


Fowler, architect,Cornwallis-street, Barre w-in-Furness. 

JANUARY 13. — Kensington. — REPAIRS.—Repairs 
to the exterior of the Relief @ffices, at 38, St. Luke’s- 
road, Westbourne Park, W., for the Board of Guar- 
dians, Clerk to the Board, Guardians’ Office, 
Marloes-road. Kensington. ° 

JANUARY 13.—Crowle.—HovusEs.—Erection of 20 
houses, for the U D.C. Mr. G. Sinclair, 2, Church- 
parade, Crowle. _ 

JANUARY 14.—Bucklow.—Hotses.—Erection of 
25 houses (“‘B”’ type) and the construction of roads 
and sewers in the township of Timperley. for the 
R.D.C. Messrs. Halliday, Paterson & Agate, archi- 
tects, 14, John Dalton-street, Manchester. De- 
posit £2. 

JANUARY 14.—Criccieth. HovsgEs.—Erection of 
24 houses, and for the construction of roadway, foot- 
paths, s wers, &c., for the U.D.C. Messrs. Owen Morris 
Roberts & Son, architects, Bank Place, Portmadoc. 
Deposit, £4 4s. 

JANUARY 14.—Nottingham.—PAaINTING.—Painting 
and decorating the gas offices, &c., for the T.C. Gas 
Engineer’s Office, 6, George-street, Nottingham, 

JANUARY 14.—Skipton.—HOUssS, Kuavs, AND 
SEWERS.—(1) Erection of 8 parlour houses and 10 
scnilery houses ; (2) road-making and sewering. Tenders 
endorsed ; (1) tender for Housing; (2) tender for street- 
making and sewering. Mr. Aldridge, Council Offices, 
Skipton. Denosit €1 1s, 

JANUARY 14.—Torquav.—HovusES.—Erection of 75 
houses on the Westhill Estate, for the T.C. Mr. J. E. 
Knapman, Housing Clerk, Town Hall, Torquay. 

JANUARY 14.—Woodbridge.—Hovusns.—Erection 
of houses in all or any of the following parishes : 
Alderton (6), Bawdsey (2), Bredfield (4), Bromeswell 
(4), Melton (10), Shottisham (2), Tuddenham (2), and 
Ufford (10) houses, for the Woodbridge R.D.C.’ Mr. 
G. G. Kill, Clerk, Board Room, Woodbridge. De- 
posit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 15.—Haverton Hill. Pontce StatTion.— 
Erection of police station at Haverton Hill, for the 
Durham C.C. County Architect and Surveyor’s 
Office, Shire Hall, Durham. 

JANUARY 16.—Middleton-in-Wharfedale.—VARIOUSs 
WorkKS.—(1) Laying out of grounds (landscape 
gardener’s work); (2) conversion of Army huts into 
workshop, stores, and nurses’ quarters. Trades— 
Bricklayer, carpenter, plumber and painter. (3) Con- 
struction of macadamised roads and asphalted paths ; 
(4) composite flooring, at Middleton-in-Wharfedale 
Sanatorium, for the West Riding C.C. West Riding 
Architect, County Hall Wakefield. 

JANUARY 17.—Carlisle——PAINTING, &0.—Painting 
and decorating the Master’s quarters at Nurses’ Home, 
and supplying and fixing six new washing troughs in 
laundry, &c., for the Board of Guardians. Mr. George 
Armstrong, architect, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle. 

* JANUARY 17.—Carnarvon.—H ovsEs.—Erection of 
100 houses at Cachampton, io-*he T.C Mr. Rowland 
Lloyd Jones, afchitect, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon. 
Deposit, £2 2s. 

JANUARY 17.—Northfleet.—HovusEs.—Erection of 
124 houses, for the U.D.C.. Mr. G. E. Clay, architect, 
Crescent House, Gravesend. Deposit, £2 2s. 

JANUARY 17.—West Ham.—ALLeKATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS.—Alterations and additions to the Fyfield 
Industrial School, near Ongar, Essex, for the County 
Borough of West Ham. Mr. John H. Jacques, 
Architect to the Education Committee, 2, Fen Court, 
Fenchureh-street, E.C.3. Deposit, £5. 

- JANUARY 18. — London. — JOINERY. — Supply of 
joinery in connection with various housing schemes. 
Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s- 


gate, 8.W.1. 

18. — Tottenham. — Diversion, &c.. of 
Stonebridge Watercourse through Goods Yard, Midland 
Rly. at South Tottenham and construction of concrete 
culvert, including manholes, &c., and lowering of 
existing invert of same stream under Midland and 
Great Eastern Rlys. for Tottenham U.D.C. Mr. 
Reginald C. Graves, Clerk and Solicitor to the Council, 
Town Hall, -ottenham, N.15. Deposit £1. 

JANUARY 19.—Gateshead.—PoOsT OFFICE EXTENSION. 
—Extension of the Post Office and Telephone Exchange 
at Gateshead, for H.M. Commissioners of Works. 
Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, London. 
8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 19.—Maltby.—ADDITIONS.—Erection of 
cloakroom , &c., at Council School, for the West Riding 





E.C. West Riding Education Architect, County Hall, . 


Wakefield. 

JANUARY 21.—Carlisle.—HovuseEs.—Erection of 254 
houses on the Long Sowerby Estate, for the T.C. Mr. 
H. C. Marks, City Engineer, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

ANUARY  21.—Huddersfield.—WaAREHOUSE, &0.— 
Erection of a three-story warehouse and offices in 


Springwood-street, Huddersfield, for Messrs. Jennens, 


Welch & Co., Ltd. Messrs. J. Berry & Sons, architects, 
3, Market-place, Huddersfield. 

JANUARY 21,—Sutt.—DEMOLITION.—The Sutton 
War Memorial Committee invite tenders for pulling 
down the buildings known as “‘ Little Russells ’’ and the 
** Croshams.” r. J. W. Stanley Burmester, architect, 
13, Queen Anne --gate Westminster, 8.W.1. Deposit, 
5s 


JANUARY 24.—Audenshaw.—Lycoh GATE— 
Erection of stone lych gate at the main entrance 
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to the churchyard, for the War Memorial Committee. 
Mr. Wm. Brooks, 136, Trafalgar-street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. Deposit, 5s. 

JANUARY 24.—Bingley.—PaINTING.—For painting 
at the Training College, Bingley, for the West Riding 
E.C.. West Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

JANUARY 24. — Leicester. — Huvusks,—Erection of 
100 houses, viz.: Block 1, 38 houses. Mr. Arthur J. 
Wood, architect, Leicester. Block 2, 32 houses, 
Messrs. Pick, Everard & Keay, architects, Leicester. 
Block 3, 30 houses. Messrs. 8S. Harrison & Sons, archi- 
tects, Leicester. Deposit £3 3s. per Block. 

JANUARY 25.—France.—HEADSTONES.—The Im- 
perial War Graves Commission inyite tenders for 
a total supply of 7,200 headstones. The Secretary, 
Works Branch, Imperial War Graves Commission, 
82, Baker-street, London, W. 1. 

JANUARY 27.—Carmarthen.—HovusEs.—Erection of 
houses at Llanarthney Parish (14), Llanarthney Parish 
(14), St. Clears Parish (8), St. Ishmael Parish (2), for 
the R.D.C. Mr. David Thomas, architect, Quay- 
street, Ammanford. Deposit £2 2s, * 

JANUARY 27.—Southwick.—HovusEs.—Erection of 
28 houses, for the U.D.C. Mr. G. W. Warr, Architect, 
Town Hall, Southwick, Sussex. Deposit, £2 2s, 

JANUARY 31,—Millisle.—Hati.—Hrection of a 
Masonic Hall at Millisle. Mr. Chas, A. Aickin, archi- 
tect, 2, Rosemary-street, Belfast. 

FEBRUARY 8.—Various Towns.—PAINTING.—The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railways invite tenders for 
painting at Section of Line (1) Southport Goods and 
Passenger Stations, &c. ; (2) Liverpool Exchange Station 
and Engine Sheds at Sandhills and Ormskirk ; (3) North 
Mersey Branch, Fazakerley to Preston-road, Kirkdale 
to Aintree, &c. ; (4) Lostock Juncticn to Kirkby, Crow 
Nest June ion to Horw ch Fork Junction, and Hindley 
#nd Pemberton Loop Line ; (5) Blackburn to H' Ilifield ; 
(6) Blackburn to Colne, via North Lancashire Loo 
(7) Cherry Tree to Chorley; (8) Bolton Goods an 
Passenger Stations ; (9) Stubbins to Bacup and Bacu 
Engine Shed; (10) Cheetham Hill Junction to Rad- 
cliffe, &c.; (11) Oldham Road Branch and Goods 
Station ; (12) Newton Heath Engine Shed and Lodging- 
house ; (13) Wigan and Lower Darwen Engine Sheds ; 
(14) Agecroft and Bury Engine Sheds, Clifton Junction 
Power-house, and Radcliffe Sub-station; (15) Low 
Moor to Mirfield, &c. ; (16) Mirfield to Wakefield, &c. ; 
(17) Wakefield to Knottingley, : tc. Engineer’s Office, 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

FSBRUARY 14.—Palestine, &c.—CuMBTERY CON- 
STRUOFION.—The Imperial War Graves Oommission 
invite tenders for the construction of (a) four cemeteries 
in Palestine, (6) 26 cemeteries at Anzac (Gallipoli), 
(c) 14 cemeteries in Macedonia, Director of Works, 
Imperial War Graves Commission, 33-36, Baker-street, 
W. Denosit £19. 

No DaAtTE.—Crediton.—HovusnEs.—Erection of 100 
houses, for the R.D.C, Messrs, Ellis, Son, & Bowden, 
F.S.I., architects, Bedford-chambers, Exeter. 

%* NO DATE.—Dartmouth.—Hovuszs, FLATs.—Erec- 
tion of a block of 12 flats at Higher-street; also 
22 houses at Avory’s Meadow, for the T.C, Messrs. 
W. G. Couldrey & Son, 19, Palace-avenue, Paignton. 

No DATE,—Easthampstead.—Hovusks.—Erection of 
16 houses at Sandhurst, for the R.D.C. Mr. C. B. 
Wilson, Clerk, Council Offices, Bracknell, Berks. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

No DATE. — Harrogate. — ADDITIONS. — For an 
additional vee! to Messrs. F. T. Wood & Sons’ Flour 
Mills, Birstwith, near Harrogate. Messrs. Bland & 
Bown, architects, Harrogate. 

No Daté.—Northallerton.—Hovusegs.—Erection and 
drainage work of thirty houses, for the R.D.C. Mr. L. 
Linton, architect, Northallerton. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


JANUARY. 10,—Bootle.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
T.C. of granite setts, cement and ballast. Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle. 

JANUARY 10.—Dorchester.—MATERIALS.—For supply 
ef road materials to the Dorset C.C. Mr. W. T. 
Fletcher, County Surveyor, Dorchester. 

JANUARY ee Coe of 1,000 
tons of tin. gauge crushed gravel, or shingle, for the 
T.C. Mr. B.A. Borg, Borough Surveyor, 13, Grosvenor 
place, Margate. 

JANUARY 10.—Salford.—LUBRICATING OILS.—Suppl 
of lubricating oils to the Electricity Department. 
Borough Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, 
Frederick-road, Salford. 

JANUARY 10.—St. Pancras.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
various materials and execution of sanitary works for 
the Highways Committee. Mr. E. W. Swinstead, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Pancras-road, N.W.1 . 

JANUARY 10.—South Stoneham.—GRANITE.—Suppl 
of British macadam, to the R.D.C. Mr. W. R. Cowell, 
The Workhouse, West End, Hants. 

JANUARY 10.—Warrington.—MANHOLE COVERS.— 
Supply of manhole covers and frames, for the T.C, 
Mr. Andrew M. Ker, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Warrington. 

JANUARY 10.—Winchester—ROAD MATERIALS.— 
Supply of stone and slag tarred and untarred, tools, 
and the hire of steam rollers, for the Southampton 
C.C. Mr. H. Barber, Clerk, The Castle, Winchester, 

JANUARY 11.—Wandsworth.—MATERIALS.—Supply 
of materials and the execution of works, for the 
B.C: Mr. D. A. Nicholl, Town Clerk, Council House, 
Wandsworth, 8.W.18. 

JANUARY 12.—Ipswich.— ROAD TE 
of road materials to the East Suffolk C.C. Mr. W. 
Jervis, County ..oad Surveyor, Ipswich. 

JANUARY 12.—Littlehampton.—RoOaD MATERIALS.— 
Supply of tarred macadam, Yints, tar, &c., to the 
UDG. Mr. W. A. Clegg, surveyor, Littlehampton. 

JANUARY 14.—Bexhill.—MacaDAM.—Supply of 1,100 
tons of limestone, ragstone, or other approved material, 
to the T.C. Mr. George Ball, Borough Surveyor, 


Town Hall, Bexhill. 
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JANUARY 14.—Bexhill—Tar.—Supply of distilled 
tar, tarvia, or other compounds, for use in tar spraying 
roads, for the T.C. Mr. George,Ball, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. fy 

JANUARY 1lo,—tHattield—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
broken granite, slag, and tar-macadam, to the Herts 

.C. Mr. A. Ernest Prescott, County Surveyor, 
County Surveyor’s Office. Hatfield. 


JANUARY 15,—Grantham.—ROAD MATERIALS.— 
Supply to the T.C. of granite, slag and tar-macadam. 
Mr. G. A. Ballard, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall 
Grantham. 


JANUARY 15.—PlymouthMATERIALS.—Supply of 
materials for the public services, for the T.C. Mr. 
T. P. Frank, Borough Engineer, Plymouth. 

JANUARY 17.—Eccles.—GYMNASTIO APPLIANCES.— 
Brection of pa appliar:e° .. Eecles, Patri- 
croft, and Winton Recreation Grounds, for the T.C. 
Mr. T. 8S. Picton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles. 

JANUARY 18.—Gosport.—Tar.—Supply of 10,000 
to 20,000 gallons of tar for road surface treatment. 
Mr. H. Frost, Surveyor, Gosport. 

JANUARY 20.—Lincoin.—MATERIALS.—Supply cf 
road stone and materials to the Lindsey C.C. Mr. A. 
@. Bradshaw, County Surveyor, Newland House, 
Lincoln. 

* JANUARY 24.— Hampstead. — Works, &0.— 
Works, materials, or services for the year, from April 1 
next. Mr. Arthur P. Johnson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 

m . JANUARY 25,—France and Belgium.— HEADSTONES. 

upply of 7,200 headstones, packed and delivered 

f.o.r., to be dividedinto a number of contracts. none of 
which shall be for less than 100 headstones. Tenders 
marked —Headstone Contract 5079. , The Secretary, 
Works Branch, Imperial War Graves Commission, 
82, Baker-street, London, W. 1. 

* JANUARY 26.—Chelsea—MISCELLANEOUS AR- 
TIOLES, &0.—Miscellaneous articles and works for 
the Metropolitan Borough of Chelsea. 

JANUARY 31.—Jharia—Pires, &0.—Supply _ of 
cast-iron pipes, up to 21 in. internal diameter, together 
with sluice stop valves, &c. Messrs. Sir Alex. Binnie, 
Son & Deacon, 30, Buckingham Gate, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, §.W.1. Deposit £6. 

JANUARY 31.—Johannesbu SANITARY FITTINGS. 
—Supply of sanitary fittings for a public convenience, 
Union Ground, Johannesburg. Messrs. E. W. Caring 

be . Dunstan’s-buildings, St. Dunstan’s-hill, 

London, E.C.3. Deposit, £1 1s. 

FEBRUARY 3.—Halifax.—STORES.—Supply of gen- 
eral stores to the Electricity Dept. of the 1.C. Borough 
Electrical Engineer, Foundry-street, Halifax. 

FRBRUARY 7.—Camberwell.—MATERIALS.—Supply 
of materials required in the services of the B.C. Mr. F. 
oo Borough Eng. neer, Town Hall, Camberwell, 


FEBRUARY 2%3.—Madras.—PipEs, &0.—Supply of 
stoneware pipes and specials, vere from 4 in. to 
18 in, diam., and aggregating a total length of about 
76 miles, for the Madras Corporation. Messrs. James 
Mansergh & Sons, Agents to the Corporation, 5, Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster, S.W.1. Charge 5s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


JANUARY 10.—Belgiam.—REINFORCED CONERETF 
Bripar.—Tenders have been called for the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete bridge at Tournai. 
A eopy ot the specification and blue print has been 
received in the Department and can be consulted by 
United Kingdom firms on application to the Enquir) 
‘Room, +. ome of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen- 
street, S.W.1. 

JANUARY pa Pay PLANT.—Supply 
of four crude oil engines, C.C. dynamos, centrifugal 
pumps, screens, travelling overhead cranes, and other 
machinery, for the Thurrock, Grays and Tilbury Joint 
Sewerage Board. Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, 
engineers, 36, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Deposit, £5. 

_ JANUARY 10.—Sleaford.—W ATER changed aye and 

Of 350 P ae of } in. galvanised iron-pipe and other 
water ings, for the R.D.C. Mr. W. B. Marsden, 
Council Offices, Sleaford. 

JANUARY 11.—Edmonton.—STEEL JOIsTs.—Su 
of 100 tons of British rolled steel joists to the U. 
Mr. C. Brown, Engineer, Town Hall, Edmonton. 

JANUARY 11.—W: —Ralis, &0.—Supply of 
200 tons of steel tram rails, 17 pairs of points, 9 cross- 
ings, 1 — junction, 1 manganese curve for double 
track. amways Manager, Car Sheds, Mersey-street, 
Warrington. - 

JANUARY 12.—Edinburgh.—FENciNG.—For steel 
unclimbable fencing and gates, at Marionville and 
Restalrig-rcads, fer the T.C. City Road Surveyor, 
City-chambers, Edinburgh. 

JANUARY 13. — Southwark, — BOILER. — Providing 
and.setting of one 30 ft. x 8 ft. steel Lancashire steam 
boiler and fittings and extension of boiler house, at 
the Southwark Hospital, East Dulwich-grove, 8.E., 
for the Board of Guardians. Mr. A. P. Stanwell Smith, 
Clerk, Union Offices, Ufford-street, Blackfriars, 8.1. 

JANUARY 17.—Poole.—BOREHOLES.—Sinking of two 
21 in. diameter boreholes at the Poole Waterworks 
Pumping Station, Corfe Mullen. Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, 
engineer, 17, Old Queen-street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Deposit £5 5s. 

JANUARY 20.—Belfast.—G ASHOLDER.—Construction 
of a gasholder tank, 2 2 ft. 6 in. diameter by 37 ft. 
deep, for the T.C. Mr. J. |). Smith, engineer, Gas 
Works, Belfast. Deposit £3 3s. 

JANUARY 24.—Johannesburg.—STEEL FRAME BUILD- 
ery to South African Railways Headquarter 
Offices. Jo mg of steel framed building forming 
extension to saw mili, Salt River Workshops. High 
Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 32, Vic- 
toria-street, London, 8.W. 1. 


ply 
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JANUARY 24.—Warrington.—LAUNDRY AND COOK- 
ING APPARATUS.—Supplying and fixing laundry and 
cooking apparatus at the new Sanatorium at Hefferston- 
grange, Weaverham, forthe T.C. Mr. Andrew M. Ker, 
Borough Engineer, Warrington. 

JANUARY 25.—Taunton.—BrIpGE.—For erection of 
ferro-concrete bridge over the River Teor, for the 

.C. . I, F. Shellard, Borough Engineer, Taunton. 

FEBRUARY 7.—P.etermaritzourg.—STEEL FKAME. 
BUILDING.—Supply of steel framed building for 
extension to locomotive and machine shops, for the 
Union of South Africa. High Commissioner for South 
Africa, 32, Victoria-street. S.W. 

MAROH 4.—Bombay.— REFUSE DESTRUCTOR.—Manu- 
aa, erection and equipment of a refuse destructor 
within the City for the incineration of 200 tons of refuse 
r day. Sir John Wolfe Barry, Lyster & Partners, 
artmouth House, 2, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W.1. Charge, 5s. 

MARCH 28,—Simla.— W ATER WORKS PLANT.—Supply- 
ing, erecting and running for one month a new pumping 
plant, consisting of three units and steel rising mains, 
&c., with all fitting: for the water supply, for the 
Simla Municipality. Mr. A. F. Henderson, c.o. Messrs. 
Henry S. King & Co!, Cornhill, E.C. Charge £1. 

May 2,—South Africa——GRAIN ELEVATORS.—Con- 
struction of (a) one terminal grain elevator at Cape 
Town, capacity 30,000 tons of 2,000 Ibs: (b) one 
terminal —_ elevator at Durban, capacity 42,000 
tons of 2, Ibs.: (c) 34 country elevators, ranging 
in capacity from 1,800 to 5,800 tons of 2,000 lbs. High 
Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 32 
Victoria-street, London. Deposit £100. 

No _ DatTE.—Nottingham.—HEATING.—For _ hot 
water boiler (vertical), capable of heating 320 gallons 
of water per hour, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. 
J. Allan Battersby, Clerk, 50, Shakespeare-street, 
Nottingham. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 
JANUARY 11,—Enfield—ROAD CONSTRUCTION.— 


Construction of roads and sewers at The Ridgeway, 
Enfield, for the U.D.C. of Enfield. Mr. H. R. Crabb, 
Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield, Middlesex. 

JANUARY 11.— Holmrook.— SANITARY.—Relayin 
drainage system, &c., at Irton Vicarage. Mr. 4 
= — Irton Vicarage, Holmrook, 8.0. Deposit 

Ss. Od. 

JANUARY 11.—West Ashford.—STEAM ROLLING.— 
For steam rolling in the district for one at for the 
pre Mr. Alfred Sims, Surveyor, Tufton Hall, 
shford. 


JANUARY 12.—Cockermouth.—ROADS AND SEWERS. 
—Construction of roads and sewers in connection with 
the housing scheme of the U.D.C. Messrs. Martindale 
& Martindale, architects, Court House Buildings, 
Cockermouth. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 12.—Middleton.—Roaps, &0.—Making up 
_= of four streets, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, 

‘own Hall, Middleton. Deposit 10s. 

JANUARY 18.—Buxton.—STREET WoORKS.—Various 
street works, including kerbing, flagging, &c., and 
2,270 supl. yards of carriageway, for the T.C. Mr. 
F. Langley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Buxton. 
Deposit £3 3s. 

JANUARY 18.—Tottenham.—CULVERT, &0.—Diver- 
sion of the stonebridge watercourse through the goods 
yard of the Midland Railway at South Tottenham, 
and the construction of a concrete culvert in connection 
therewith, for the U.D.C. Mr. Reginald C. Graves, 
Clerk, Town Hall, Tottenham, N. Deposit £1. 

JANUARY 19.—Rochdale.—RoOapDs.—Construction of 
roads and sewers at Turf Hillsite, for the T.C. Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

* JANUARY 24.—London, E.C.—PIPE LAYING, &0. 
—Pipe laying, repairs and alterations to mains, &c., 
for a period of twelve months commencing February 
14, 1921. Mr. A. B. Pilling, Clerk to the Board, 
Offices of the Board, New River Head, 173, Rosebery- 
avenue, EC. 1. 

JANUARY 29.—Finchley.—SANITARY.—(1) House and 
trade refuse—collection and removal of: (2) general 
cartage, for the U.D.C. Mr. E. H. Lister, Clerk, 
Council Offices, Finchley, N.3. 

JANUARY 31,—Farnham.—SEWERS.—Construction of 
sewers and manholes in the Hale Ward, for the U.D.C. 


Surveyor, Council Offices, South-street, Farnham. 
Deposit £2 2s, 
FEBRUARY 2.—East Ashford.—ScavENGING.— 


For the scavenging of Boughton Aluph, for one year, 
for the R.D.C. Mr. T. H. Wilde, Surveyor, Wiles- 
borough. 


Auction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


JANUARY 11.—London, E.C.—Messrs. Fuller Horsley 
Sons & Cassell will sell auction in lots at 
the Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing-lane, E.C.3., new 
building materials, plant and machinery, chemical 
plant. Avetioneers, 11, Billiter-square, F.C.3. 

JANUARY 12, 13 and 14. — Redcombe. — Messrs. 
Bruton, Knowles & Co. witl sell, at Redcombe Aero- 
drome (12 miles from Cheltenham), 110 buildings, 
co. ated iron and wood sectional buildings, and other 
miscellaneous effects. Auctioneers, Albion Chambers, 
G oucester 

JANUARY 18.—Catford, S.E.—Messrs. Norfolk & 
Prior will sell, without reserve, by order of the Dis- 

sal Board, at Bromley-road Depot, Catford, 8.E.6, 
ogging plant and machinery, electric power plant, 
miscellaneous plant, new tools and general stores. 
—— 4, Station Buildings, Catford Bridge, 

E 


.E.6. 
%* JANUARY er: Sussex.—Messrs. Joseph 
Hibbard & Sons will sel] by direction of the Disposal 
Board, at the Timber Depot, Salfords, near Horley, 
stock of English timber, comprising 30,000 ft. cube 
English oakand 1,0 0 ft. eube aeroplane ash and other 
miscellaneous assortments. Auctioneers, Newington- 
gteen, Islington, London, N. 1, 
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*w JANUARY 18 AND 19.—South Wales.— Messrs, 
Bowling Bros. will seli by direction of the Disposa} 
Board, at Bush Camp, Pembroke Dock, South Wales 
timber huts, corrugated iron buldings and misce)- 


Janeous fittings and appliances. Auctioneers, 17, Com. 
mercial-row, Pembroke Dock, 

JANUARY 19.—London, E.C.—Messrs. Tyser 
Greenwood & Co. will sell, at Winchester House. £0, 
freehold building estate, known as Chiswick’ Park 
Farm. Auctioneers, 360, High-road, Chiswick, W, 4, 

JANUARY 26.—Willesden, N.W.—Messrs. Leopold 
Farmer & Sons will sell, by Order of the i iquidator, at 
25, Hythe-road, Willesden Junction, woodworking 
plant and machinery, stock, &c.; also January 25 
at Nos. 5 and 25, Hythe-road, Willesden, sale of wood- 
working and engineering plant and machinery, 
Auctioneers, 46, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C., and 
Kilburn, N.W. 

FEBRUARY 1.—Prestatyn, North Wales.—Messrs, 

Knight, Frank & Rutley wil] sell, at their Hanover. 
Square Estate Room, a building and agricultural 
estate extending to above 121 acres. Auctioneers 
20, Hanover-square, London, W.1. 
_ FEBRUARY 3.—Belgravia, S.W.—Messrs. Knight, 
Frank & Rutley will sell at their Hanover-square 
Estate Room, the freehold site situated in D’Oy »y- 
street, Sloane-terrace, 8.W. Auctioneers, 20, Hap 
over-square, London, W.1. 

FEBRUARY 15,.—Surrey.—Messrs. Knight, Frank 
& Rutley will sell in conjunction with Messrs, 
King & Everill, freéhold modern residence known as 
““ Oaklands” (a few minutes from Kenley Station 
S.E. & C. He {E also residences, cottages, an 
“Garston Hall,” each having considerable land. 
uctioneers, 20; Hanover-square, W.1. 


Competitions. 


(See Competition News, page 9.) 


Public Appointments. 


* JANUARY 11.—Nuneaton.—Quantity Surveying 
Assistant required in the Borough Engineer’s Offices, 
Mr. R. C. Moon, A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, Nuneaton. 

* JANUARY 11.—Sevenoaks.—Clerk of Works re- 
quited by the R.D.C. for their housing scheme. Mr. 
¥. H. Vibert, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, Bank 
Chambers, Sevenoaks. 

JANUARY 12.—Purley.— Clerk of Works required 
by the Coulsdon and Purley U.D.C. Mr. E. J. Gowen, 
Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, Purley. 

JANUARY 15.—Bacup.—Architectural Assistant 
required by the Borough Council to assist in the 
Housing Department. Mr. William H. Newton, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bacup. 

*KIJANUARY 15.—Glasgow.—Overseer required in 
connection with an —— housing scheme to be 
carried out by direct labour. Director of Housing, 
Govan Town Hall, Glasgow. 

JANUARY 19. — Cardiff.— Assistant required as 
soon as possible in the Technical College to assist the 
Head of the Department of Architecture and Civie 
Design. Mr. Charles Coles, B.Sc.(Lond.), Technical 
College, Cardiff. 

* No DatTE.—Chipping Sodbury. Glos.—Quantity 
Surveyor required for housing scheme to work under 
the direction of the Housing Architect. Housing 
Architect, R.D.C. Offices, Chipping Scdbury. 
NO DATE. Gold Coast.—ForEMAN.—Foreman 
of Works required by the Government of the Gold 
Coast for two tours each of not less than twelve months. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 
8.W.1 


*NO DatTE—Gold Coast—PLUMBER.—Plumber 
required by the Government of the Gold Coast for 
service as a Foreman of Works in the Public Works 
Department for two tours each of not less than twelve 
months with possible permanency. Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 8.W. 1. 

% No DatE.—Shanghai.—Two Assistant Architects 
required in the Works Department of the Chinese 
Customs Service. Secretary, Chinese Customs Office, 
26, Old Queen-street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

*x No DATE.—Uganda.—SURVEYOR.—Road Sur- 
veyor required in the Public Works Department 
by the Government of Uganda for one tour of twenty 
to thirty months’ service with prospect of permanency. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 
S.W. 1. 


- 





Some 350 employees of the firm of Messi8. 
Robert Jenkins & Co., Ltd., boiler makers, of 
Rotherham, with their wives and friends, were 
present at a tea and concert in the Town Hall 
Assembly Rooms, Rotherham, last week to cele- 
brate the opening of the recent extensions at the 
works. Presentations were made on behalf of the 
employees to Mr. A. T. Jenkins (Chairman of 
the Company), Captain R. W. Jenkins, and Mr. 
E. J. Jenkins (Co- Directors). 

_ We have received from Sir W. A. Rose & (0., 
Ltd., of 1, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 3, a copy of 
an interesting show-card, containing a view 
of a housing scheme, which they have 1s ued 
to advertise their ‘‘ Arglos’’ paint. These 
paints are supplied in finishing whites, under- 
coating, priming, and all colours, and [are 
specially made for outside use. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by Inquiry. 
Since our last issue, various prices have been revised.—Ed,] 


BRICKS, &c, 

Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
up to London Bridge. £ s. d. 
Best Stocks ...... 2 9 

Per 1000, Delivered at ‘London Goods Stations. 
8. 6. 

Flettons ...... 3 17 Best Blue 

Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire 12 4 0 
WOES .vcnws 12 14 0 Do. Bullnose .. 1214 0 
Giazep BRIGKS— Blue Wire Cuts 10 6 6 
Rest White, D'ble Str’tch’ra 38 0 0 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 35 0 0 

Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 29 10 0 two Ends .. 39 0 0 
Headers....... 29 0 Q Two Sides and , 
Quoins, Bull- one End.... 40 0 0 

nose and 4tin. Splays and 
Plate ...«ce- 36 0.80 Squints..... 37 10 O 
Second Quality, £1 per i,000 less than best. Cream 


and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hafd 


Glaze, £5 108. extra over white. 


a & 

Thames Ballast ........ 19 6 per yard, delivered 
oS” a eee eer 25 0 
Thames Sand .......¢%. mm ee « 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... aS ew radius 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 

SOI 60505 pokeces . Ou « ton. 
din 25 «6 pa 


Ver ton delivered in London area. 
£ 3 


ée4 
Best Portland Cement ...... 7 - 2 8 
80/6 alongside at Vauxhall in 80- AB lots. 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above. 10 0 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 312 6 at. rly. depot. 
NoTE.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 
Grey Stone Lime ...... 75s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Vireclay in s'cks 448, 8d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


BaTH S1oNe—delivered in railway trucks at s. 4. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 3 23 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Elms, L. & S.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 3 53 
Do. do. ‘delivered on road wagous at Nine Eims 

MNS ss cuanendes venue oseeduau peda 3 62 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms. L.& 8.W.R.. South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.KR., and Westbourne Park, 


Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 4 11} 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
SCEAIORE, DOT EE. CUNO. no 004 56400 v ur eess 5 0% 


White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
NoTE.—}d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average, and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
YORK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quat 
Delivered at any Goods Station =. s. 4. 





Scappled random blocks ...... .-Per Ft. Cube 17 4 
6 in. sawn. two sides landings to sizes (under 

Pe UE nn. e0ns os 0054 Per Ft. Super s . 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ - 
8 in. sawn twosides slabs (random sizea) ,, 3 3 
2 in. to 2$ in. sawn one side slabs 

RR i kcnddchsdésicoueses. © 3 8 
3g in. to 3 im. Gitte, GIO ..ccccesccce 29 
Harp YorK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ........ Per Ft. Cube 13 3 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to —- (under 40ft. 

CNET. acccescdseosscnees Per Ft. Super 4 3 
6 in. rubbed two ‘sides SD tn care oan we is 1 
4 in. sawn twosides slabs (random sizes) ,, ‘a 2 
3 in. ditto, ditto 411 
2 in. self-faced random flags .. Per Yard Super 16 2 
WOOD. 

GOOD BUILDING ore 

inches 
© M Bindese se sadcevesceces er 10 per standard 
4x 9 67 10 ” 
4x 8 60 0 pe 
. eu @ 50 0 as 
3 x 8 48 10 pa 
S X FF cececccetovecesetace OF 20 a 
Sh X F cecsoncccbocssccesorn: - 
SX 6 essesccccsccccocsess \@ DO ee 
3X AL cccccccccccccccccces GO O bo 
2 KX TE ccccccccccccesccscss GH O is 
S MM Biscossseccechatsenes Oe ae ba 
SEX 8 rccccccccccccccccces BF 10 ms 
S 6 Ghia dsnedesess-ccccesse” OS ae - 
S XM Wen accssssccssasheies. a ae its 
PLANED wena 3 
” 


40/- square 


75/6 ,, 
1ONGUED AND GROOVED FLOORING, 
inehes 


TF RPO e eee eB eB eee eEeeeeeeee 
ji 
} ¢e 





62/- square 
POCO Ce eee ree ewe eeeeeeeeeeeee®s 5]- ” 
‘8 Pee meee eeeeeseeeeeeseeeeereee 75/- oo 


WOOD (Continued). 
MATCHINGS (BEST). 


Inches 
ccccccvecece sodecshesekess secees 36/- square 
eneepecnseege <Sseesanudssben seeen:. ae * 
eeeeeeeee eee eee eee eee ee ene *. 54/- o 
BATTENS 
Inches .* 
BX F sccccccccccccccccees 45 0 perstundard 
SAWN LATHS 
Per Ge sec ecetantead poeea ) eG 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ....... 6 to v0 4 0 
Zin. do. do. 0 8 0 —_ 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, as incn = 026t 90383 0 
Cuba. Mahogany ...... 6.0 2 Fe © 
Teak (Rangoon, Mouimein . 
or Java). perload.. .. 75 0 0 to 8 O 0O 
American Whitewood 
. planks, per ft. cube .. 018 0 to {/1 4 0 
Scotch Glue, perewt..... 10 0 0 i 
Liquid Glue, per ewt..... 612 0 — 
SLATES. 


Ist quality slates from Bangor or ~Portmadoc in 
truck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,200. 


gs « & 
» Best Blue Bangor Slates, 24 oS Sees ae ee 
” ” ” 2 by eS ee 46 0 O 
First quality im 22 OF 2S wcccscce 4210 0 
¥ ” 3 | eee 42 0 0 
Best Blue Portmadoc a! aa 36 10 0 
om eo cy 2S ae 2910 O 
First quality ,, cS Bt Piudeccce -. 24 56 O 
© do SG Be ccstvnse 2215 0O 
t in SD Wieheaond is 0 0 

Yer 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ¢£ 8. d. 

Staffordshire Gistrics... ..-sccccccccccce » Om © 

Ditto hand-made ditto.............. , &@ © 

CIEE GUE 0d. 6o50e6Sscedeonenes we 3D 2 

Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 015 0 
METALS. 

JOISTS, GIRDERS, &C., TO\LONDON STATION PER nat 

a & 

R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 36 0 0 

Plain Compound Girders ..........+- 40 0 0 

Pe a, Stanchcons ........ 42 0 0 

Te Boat WOE oc.oc cvs vcespeccesses 46 0 0 


WRoveuHtT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £15 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
above gross discounts, carriage forward if sent 
from London stocks.) 


sizes up to and Sizes up to and Sizes 
including fin. including2in. 2} in. to 6in. 
Tubes. Tubes. littings. = nidiom 
er 56 — 56 —2}— 
Water .... ti +15 Net + 6} — 15 
Steam.... +28 +26} + 5 + 16) — 12} 


Gal,Gas....+324 +30- + 5 + 225— %% 
» Water +45 ts" + 10 + 333 — 5 
2 Steam +574 55 + 15 + 45 — % 
L.C.C. COATED SOIL PipES—London Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. —., stuck angles. 
8. a. 


8. 4 , d 

i ryd.in6ftse.. 610 .. 410 .. 5 9% 
_ = ~ oo Oe ee. a “we ee 
3 in. ” «et SB. 8 Baw 2S 
$4 in. - ce mee fi eee 
éin. wae Ba 2. 


Bends, stock Branches, 


RAIN- WATER PIPES, &0. 
stock angles. 


eg angles. 


‘ 8. . . . 
in, per yd. in 6fts, plain 5 3 és 

: Ag . eo ae eS a ee ae ee 
3 in. ” ce a ea Fy AF 
Sein. os o ee nh nw en ee Oe 
4in. - ae ee a ON cree © 


L.C.C. DRAIN PIPERS,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices. 
per yd.: 4in., 14/-. ..5in., 17/9 .. 6in.. 21/5. 
Per ten in London. 


N— & a. ¢é £ 6. d. 
_ OGD. «60.0% ss00 34 10 0 to 3510 O 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 35 0 0 .. 37 0 0 
Statfordshire * Marked 
Dee” <csusseuws Oe. 8 «oo BBWS 
0 


Mild Steel Bars . 6.6.4.2 9 


Steel Bars. Ferro-Concrete 


quality, basis price ».' Ot 6 ws BO © 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 40 0 0 .. 42 0 0 
Galvanised wo 2 @&'as Be * 

Sheet Iron, and Soft Steel Black— 
Ordinary sizesto20¢g. 40 0 0 ., 42 0 0 
’ , «ae ee - 42 0 0 
. » 26g. 48 0 0 44 0 0 


Sheets Flat Best Soft Steel, C.R. & C.A. quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft by 
2it. to 3ft. to 20 g. 59 0 O Pl 62 0 O 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2ft. to 3ft. to 22 ga. 
a RR ee 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2ft. to 3ft. to 26 ¢.. 63 0 0 55. 0 O 
Flat and Geivanteed Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary. sizes, 6 
—  - > ee eet 40 0 0 


5100 .. 53 0 


41 v O 


METALS (Continued) 
Per ton in London 
£8. d. fa 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 
Oft. 22 g. and 24¢, “a.2:0 '« 2 29 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 


Cais: bb bas wes 43 0 0 = 45 0 0 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— ~ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets 
6ft. by 2ft. to 3ft. to 
20g.and thicker .. 48 0 0 ., 40 0 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
22g.and24g..... 49 00 .. 509 0 0 
a Soft Steel Sheets 
; eee laeen “wo ¢@0:.., So 
Cut Nails, 3in. to 6in. .. 45 0 0 as 47 0 0 
(under Sin. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London, 


LEAD Sheet, English, 4 Ib. € s. 4. 

___ eens J 39 0 0 1s 
Pipe in colle ....s..cc5 39 10. 0 — 
Be WO cveaccesthocas 42 0 — 
Compo pipe ........ 2 00 a 


NOTR—Country delivery, 30a. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 


cewt. extra, 
Old lead, ex London area, ) 0 = 
at Mills ...... per ton J 16 0 « 
Do., ex country, carriage) > 9 9 -_ 
forws WORéecads per ton J *‘ vas 
Coprer— 
Strong Sheet . “Per lb 0 2 8 op oie: 
Thin - sista. te 7. = Bw -_ 
Copper nails ....  ,, 02 3 .. - 
Copper wire .. a 02 4 ~ 
Tin— English Ingots i. 02 4 ~ 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ — ,, 01-64 wer 
Tinmen’s........ a 01 9 ~ 
Blowpipe ...... -.. ont 
GLASS. 


KNGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft. Per Ft, 
16 oz. fourths .... 6d. 82 oz fourths .... 11d, 
» thirds ...... 1/= 


» thirds ...... 64d. 


21 ,, fourths .... 8d. Fluted, Obscured and 


ap ED ici oh wits 84d. Kpamelied Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .. . 10d. 15 oz. 10a. 
—_ * ~ “eee 11d. a1... if- 


Extra price according to size and substance for 
squares cut from stock, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. 





Berlin Black... ...ccecgeeccccvcccvccscecs 


Per Ft. 
AS ee We ne ons sine spaciose ace Jo vdus ae 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 744. 
Rougn rolled and rough cast plate........ 8ed 
Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 
Flemish white ....... bonse dacoyetene 7H 
Ditto, tinted ....... o0edeeses oboe eeesue Oh 
EGE MIR os. dinncescoce'eseds occeee owe ee- aa 
White Rolled Cathedral................ss 7d 
Tinted Gs | | sewncedueesseeeebe O14. 
PAINTS, &c. eae 
Raw Linseed Oli in pipes...... per gallon 0 4 
" a » in barrels.... - u 49 
io we » io drums .... we 0 410 
Boiled ,, » in barrels .... » 06 8 
os EEE 6ces * 06 6 
Turpentine in barrels.......... aa 0 910 
in drums (10 gall.) . 010 4 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 69 6 © 
(In not less than 5 ewt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“Father Thames.” “ Nine Elms," 
“Park.” “Supremus” sand other best 
brands (in 14 ib. tins) not less than 5 cwt. 
lots ccces seseeeee per tondelivered 96 0. & 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra)... per ton 50 O Wy 
Best Linseed Oil Patty ccccccce POE OWS. J Ere 
PROC . occ cccccovccees se0eee se per cwt i 0's 
Siz. XD Quality saewandenee eooce 2 Rae 
VARNISHES, &. —_P*F #allou. 
OGak Varnish. ..cscccecce benedesseun Outside 0 18 0 
Fine ditto ...ccccce ovecboosen . ditto 1 094 
POCO cccccccovce oeedeeseoes ditto 1 1 g 
PRO OSNN ccscscscvececs ge seeces ditto 1 2 6 
Pale Copal Carriage ..cc.eceseeess ditto 1 4 6 
at | eer rr 60060660448 ditto 114 6 
Floor Varnish....... uéoveeeecesee, SE a 
Fine Pale Papert ...ccocccccecccess Uilto 018 0 
Fine Copal Cabinet .,cecccccccscces ditto 1 6 
Fine Copal flatting .....ccccccccese ditto 1 0 6 
Hard drving Oak ....ccccccccccee Gitto 018 O 
Fine Hard drying Oak ...... ditto O19 © 
Fine Copal Varnish .............. ditto 1 0 6 
Pale GIO ccvevcehsovetececse - dito 1 2 6 
Best GD 0 643 :00 6009 8000 cdndies ditto 114 4 
Best Japan Gold Size........... dococesccs, 0 0G 
Dest Bisse CORO co ccncsvcscosesvioedes 0 9 
Oak and Mahogany Stain iw eee i7 6 
DPR TOREE © 0000600900 5dh0605606-0% ll g 
9 


—-) tn) 
- 
« 


ees 4 
French and Brush Polish .......cceeeeece 4 5 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine ............ PY 16 4 
Cuirass Black WORE ©5605 so deenadeannn se 








* The informatien given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER and is copyright 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highes* 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affeci. 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by thoa 
who make use of this informatior. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON.* 





EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, 8. d 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yardcube 25 0 
Add ifin clay ........cc000. rene aeies SRP San nf a 2 0 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. ........ - ve 1 6 
Planking and strutting to trenches ............ per foot super 0 7} 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring - i 1 6 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to 6 .. per yard cube» 55 0 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths ........ ” . 10 0 
an an i HOOKS GS 0, GHIOK . c. i coasccecowccce’ de a 4 0 
Mee ie 10 OREN. 5 Vee Sec. Ken die hts diate k:sthtlace pe se 5 0 
Add if aggregate 1: 2: 4 2... cc ck cece een ee’s “ m 15 0 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 
BE PEGA) cnct ob clov'be bred. cv bales eee vktoe "a " 4 6 
BRICKLAYER. ° 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton 2: es ¢, 
a Wes oon head ainda eduaes dine vede perrod 5015 0 
ct vc ccte tpebveweie gee ‘i 1210 0 
Add if in Staffordshire blues .................. is 34 10 O 
Add if in Portland cement and sand .......... a 415 0 
FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
WN WINN Se 5 o., ocFeolk o ncd wel eke san perft.super 0 O 1} 
POINTING. , 

Neat flat strucks or weathered joint............ o. 0 0 33 
' ARCHES. 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— , 

Fair external in half brick rings .............. — 0 0 

TT 08s inks so au tre eadydandhsdakieesee o-& 0 2 0 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 

EE: ss tGbouncxtssabVaedesbeudnss . o: 3m 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... oom 0 1 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves each or. 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, Xc., 
with all necessary fire bricks .............. o 615 0 
ASPHALTER. s. d. 

Half-inch horizontal damp course ...........- per yardsup. 9 0O 

Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... 0 0» 14 3 

One inch on flats in two thicknesses............ o ” 12 0 

a RS ect a Ene er ae ee per foot run 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ..............006. ” ” 1 6 

MASON 

York stone templates fixed ...............06: per foot cube 22 0 

NE SO rere re Pre o» %» 35 0,4 

Bath stone and all labour fixed .............. * » 16 9 

OT BOON voce ctecveses vepess cece e 7” 26 0 

SLATER. 

Welsh 16 in. x 8in. 3 in. lap, including nails..... per square 98 0 
Do. 20 in. x 10 in. Do. Do. fie 9 115 0 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. ae “ 117 6 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
hs MONEE BEL TOTO, oo. 6.5 tk ccigs cous crs» o's sielarecele per foot cube 9 6 
Do. ct REE. Oe eRe Cee ere ”» ” 10 6 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions .......... ” ” ll 9 
EE sch voc cict bie dey ewe eee yet ” ” 14 0 
2” x 1)” | 12” 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 60/— | 81/— '100/- 108/- 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- *-4 
cluding struts or hangers a 5 Ae eet an, ay ee 68 0° 
oy Sia viene case per ft. sup... ....cceceeeees 1 10 
Centres for arches .............. sans Raab c's ae ee lt 2 4 
Gutter boards and beams........ ee eee 1 9 
FLOORING. | 3” | 1” 1}’ 1}” 
Deal-edges shot .............. per sq. | | 82/- |104/— |120/- 
Do. tongued and grooved ...... - | 88/- (L10/— |127/- 
BP MOMTCRINGS .o.n 5 cc ecccece * | 74/- | 89/- | 
Moulded skirting, including back- 
ings and grounds .......... perft.sup.| 2/4 | 2/8 | 3/2 | 3/8 
SASHES AND FRAMES. s. d. 

One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements.... per foot super 2 0 

Two Do. Do. Do. > e ” ” 2 6 

Add for fitting and fixing .................... ” ” 0 6 

Deal-cased frames with 1 in. inner and outer 

linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 

hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 

squares double hung, double hung with pul- 

leys, lines and weights ; average size........ ” ” 5 6 
DOORS. 17) 19°) 2 

Two-panel square framed ............ per ft.sup.| 2/8| 2/11) 3/1 

Four- panel «ae eee rae rey: ee oe *3/- | 3/4] 3/7 

Two-panel mould -«». sides ........ se 3/4 1° 3/7 3/10 

Four- panel D Din ea aes “ 3/8 | 3/l1l) 4/2 


* There prices apply to new buildings only. 























CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES. 

















They cover superintendence by foreman and carry a profit of 10% on the prime cost without establishment charges. 


[ January .7, 192). 


8. 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated .........+.+... perfoot cube 99 : 
ye Lay | 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup. | 2/3 ds | 99 
Deal shelves and bearers ......e4+- ort. 2/- | 2/2 2/3 
Add if cross tongued .........0008: ” 21.{ 2d | od 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in and }? 13” {| 13°] 2” | o1 
including rough brackets ...... 3/4} 4/-| 4/8; — | — 
Deal strings wrot in both | 
sides and framed ...... - 4/6; 4/9; — —_ se 
8. d, 
Housings for steps and risers ........ coowocees each 1 0 
Deal balusters, lin. x l}in. .........00% eooeee per ft. run. 0 9 
Mahogany handrail; average 3 in. x 3in. ...... 9 ”» 6 3 
PIE I 9555s 0 'o-5'o hiromie withers 9 43.6 eenig OO re = 12 6 
ee bins. c3lv eds. a ee des cg m ss 25 0 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
Gin; basrel. tolts . 3.605 0. 0cca OE ft Ram ROOM occ cc cs 2/6 
Sash fasteners in wb ee, AP | MONE RIED 6 6 acto. dado 000 5/6 
Casement fasteners ........ 1/6 | Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stays ............ 1/3 letting in to floor and making 
Cupboard locks .. . 1/6 og MTEC ETETE CETTE 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. s. d 
NONE 5s 2 Pa wn it ok d 6s 5 ean Sessa Neb £5 percwt.42 9 
ee IN MII so 5 9950-010 4010 019" 9.9 signee Viswie'e's oi 6a 
Do. NS CFE Si, atu dietenne ore os 48 9 
UII © eos or ropa ekate swansea ees tebe ee * 52 9 
RAIN- WATER GOODS. 
3” 4° 5” 6” 
Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run} 2/—-| 2/6] 3/9] 4/3 
Ogee Do. Do. ~~ RN 2/6 3/3 4/-| 5/- 
Rain-water pipes withears ...... » | 2/11] 3/9 
Extra for shoes and bends ...... each | 4/7] 6/3 
Do. stopped ends .......... ie 2/-| 2/6} 3/9] 4/3 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... » | 2/3| 2/9] 4/-| 4/6 
‘ PLUMBER. 8. d 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... percwt. 61 6 
Do. Do. METND oviccscvnssowcnones 9” 56 6 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 7 9 
EE hs 8s base going eae oe GaN ae ae bs eee nee perft.run. 0 6 
DIR S550 Dod, cn meh cp et eh awed vas haa ie 2 i 
COROT ENE ooo. 8.5 parca 9s Sms speaciee es pen eenss oY 0 8 
3 3” 1¢ 13” 9” 4” 
Drawn lead waste perft. run} 1/1 1/9 | 2/— | 3/7: | 4/6 
Do. service ,, 1/8 | 2/2 | 2/8 | 4/3 
Do. soil i 1/2 
Bends in lead pipe each 3/7 9/- 
Soldered stop ends _,, 1/4 | 1/10 {2/3 | 3/2 | 3/10 
ted lead joints .... ,, 1/-. | 1/2 | 1/5 | 2/1 | 2/8 5/5 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 3/2 | 3/10 | 4/6 | 5/5 | 7/2 | 10/10 
Lead traps and cilean- 
ing screws ...... - 16/2 {21/7 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, 7/6 {11/3 18/— |48/- 
Stop cocks and joints ,, 18/— |20/- | 30/- |75/- 
PLASTERER. s. d. 
tender, float and set in lime and hair .......... per yardsup. 3 4 
Do. Do. ne ce, RE AEE 9 ” 3.9 
Do. Do. Bee 2.054 co ee be os 5 0 
ED 6 vdv'ec bulvswabueccaeaceeowuse m on 2 0 
A CE 5s oon ha sc be Noe gs 00 bos ” % 3 6 
Portiand Gomoent Screed og... cicclcccweseceeces eS wo 211 
Oe errr err re a 4 9 
UN NE oo. vc cedddederies cnbvensens perlgirth 0 3 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings ............ per yard sup. 6 ll 
GLAZIER. 
Bh OE REO, 5 6d ch live vacate sak paweebis per foot sup. 1 9% 
26 oz. IRE ree o Soh pee cy SORE ed ee - we 2 0 
FR POPSET PETE EEO is ‘a 2 3 
i se ad dncnnuendeeneseeseeswees i ~ 1 3} 
} in. rough rolled or cast plate ............000. “a ie 1 44 
5 Oh: OE OUT INS ees a i ga kothde sien uaeess a Fe 1 9 
PAINTER. 8. a. 
Preparing and distempering, 2 coats .......... per yard sup. 1 6 
Knotting and priming .........0.csccsccescces ” ” 1 0 
Plain painting 1 C086: ....ccceseccccscccecvens ” ” 1 6 
Do. EO Se ee easeescasthceesa we ” ” 2 4 
Do. BONS BS besos seue sus desscoddns 9 ” 3 2 
Do. DS ik entah ands bekyeceuns ert ¢ 
ROOEE:  ig' ho 0 aye Pega ais 650 04 wen'ele ved eG bys ” ” 3 0 
VR NR is nds ins Wn os tes phd Secdues * eee 2 6 
RE re Ee CN, ee ee. Shs =" 9 0 4 
Flatting Co Meee eee ecersccccereneeecsesssoegeees ” ” 0 9 
NE dine 6 supe 554.86 -Hehid 4 570 9 he's <n aetinkatim 9» ” 2 0 
WO REIN §« sce cccbeccncedieesdocvetuceses per foot sup. 0 1! 
French polishing ....... mews dai weskneekad - * 1 9 
Preparing for and hanging paper .............. per piece 2/— to 5/- 


A 


percentage of 14 should be added for Employers’ Liability and National Health and Unemployment Acts and from 1s. 6d. per £100 for Fire Insurance. The whole of the 


information given on this page is copyright. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
acouracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Couneil ; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 

BrppuLpH.—The U.D.C. has decided to apply for 
sanction to borrow £6,800 for extension of gas mains 
ard other purposes, 

BLACKPOOL.—Plans passed :—J. Howarth, bunga- 
ow, Hemingway; H. G. Parker, two houses, Mere- 
road; T. Duckett, three houses, Bela-grove ; Midgley 
& Hardy, six houses, Holmfield-road and St. Stephen’s- 
avenue; W. Ginever, bungalow, Bispham-road ; 
Thompson & Orsman, two houses, Leicester-avenue ; 
Harrison & Smith, two houses, Sussex-road; John 
Midgley, two houses, Lytham-road; G. F. Burton, 
one house, St. Anne’s-Troad; G. Hodgson, three 
bungalows, Warley-Troad; A. Cookson, bungalow, 
Bispham-road. 

BLytH CUCKNEY.—The R.D.C. has amunore) of 
a housing scheme for the district at an estimated cost 
of £67,384 19s. for houses and £942 for land. 

BURNHAM (SOMEBSET).—The War Memorial Execu- 
tive Committee has secured a scheme to erect a local 
hospital at an estimated cost of £2,000, exclusive of the 
cost of land, which may cost £500. 

DONCASTER.—The Corporation have received an 
intimation from the Government Housing Commis- 
sioner that he cannot sanction the proposal to enter 
into a contract with the Building Guild for the erection 
of 24 houses on the Carr House estate as a part of the 
Corporation housing scheme. 

“eEast HaM.—The B.C. has adopted plans and an 
estimate cf £1,600 by the Borough Engineer for the 
erection of a new cleansing station for verminous chil- 
dren. Plans approved :—Alterations to club, Stam- 
ford-toad, for the Stamford Working Men’s Club and 
Institute—Sir John Bethell, M.P., has offered to give 
land as a site for the erection in East Ham of 
cottage homes in memory }f Jack Cornwall, the 
Jutland Battle boy Y.C. It is proposed that the 
homes shall be set apart for disabled sailors and 
marines. A sum of £6,200 is in hand for the scheme. 


{EDINBURGH.— The home of the Earl of Wemysse 
—— miles east of Edinburgh, is to be turned into an 

otel. 

GLASGow.—The Special Sub-Committee on a War 
Memorial has decided to recommend that the site for 
the proposed cenotaph should be on the north side of 
George-square, facing Hanover-street. 

HENDON.—Plans passed by the U.D.C.:—Two 
gatages, 9 and 11, The Riding, Golders Green, 
Messrs. Edmondsons; synagogug, Dunstan-road, 
P. Goldberg; house, The Vale, The Hendon 
Vale Estate Co.; eight bungalows, Decoy-avenue, 
J. Webb & Son; alterations to shop, 40, Golders 
Green-road, Maypole Dairy Co.; class rooms, 

dormitories, &c., La Sagesse Con- 
vent, Golders Green, The Rev. Mother Superior ; 
club room, Cricklewood-lane, Cricklewood Trades Hall, 
Ltd.; garage, Hoop-lane, Golders Green, Mr. A. 
Melinsky ; house and garage, Hoop-lane, B. L. Young ; 
four houses, Millway, Mill hill, E. Streather ; 12 motor 
tages, Temple-gardens, Messrs. Rawlins; garage, 
coed, Mill-hill, ank Parvin, Ltd.: and 
alterations and additions, Brent Bridge House, Mr. H. 
Appenrodt. 

HULL.—The Health Cofnmittee has decided to 
recommend the acceptance of the offer of H.M. Office 
of Works to erect 500 houses in East Hull. The whole 
of the houses are to be ready for occupation within 21 
months, and the total cost is estimated at £500,009, 
inclusive of roads and sewers. \ 

NOTTINGHAM.—The Justices have given permission 
for structural alterations at the ‘‘ Bath fon” and 

Albion Inn,” Sneinton Market, the ‘‘ Travellers’ 
Rest,” Spring-close, Lenton, and the “ Forester’s 
inn.” St. Michael-street. 

ORMSKIRK.—The chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the U.D.C. and the surveyor have been 
conducting experiments in the making of concrete 
blocks which would be suitable for their housing 
scheme, with the result that there is every possibility 
b the Council manufacturing its own concrete blocks 
u direct labour. Application is to be made to the 
gen of Health for an immediate loan of £22,000 
; buy the mach nery and get the necessary materials 
or the making of the blocks aS soon as they are 
approved by experts. 

RoOTHERHAM.—The text has been issued of the 
Po nerham Corporation Bill for the ensuing session of 
9 ‘ament. The measure deals with the construction 
st ti w waterworks, and the erection of a pumping 
Wi se at Bawtry, the building of a reservoir at 

7 ersley, and the laying of aqueducts. 
the CleRHAVER —A movement is on foot to convert 
- 4 Castle into a hospital. The building and grounds 
Whit 200 has been offered to the Committee of the 
o- — and West Cumberland Infirmary for the 
cave Plane are pny A the BDO. for the 

nes UW n a e an Yar r ~ 
stone, into eight obttnaes. ‘ > Ortagle 








* See also our List of Compeétitions, Contracts, etc. 
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FIRES. 

BAKEWELL.—Da: estimated at £30,000 has been 
done by fire at the Findon Silica Brick Works, near 
Bakewell. 

BrRIGHTON.—A destructive fire broke out on the 
remises of Messrs. Feldwick & Son, antique art 
urniture dealers, West-street, on Christmas night. 

BROMSGROVE.— A fire has caused considerable 
damag* at Woodcote Cottage Farm, near Bromsgrove, 
owned by the occupier, Mr. John Goodwin. 

e BROXBURN.—Damage estimated at £50,000 was 
caused on Christmas Eve by a fire at the central 
remises of the Co-operative Society at Broxburn, 
inlithgowshire. 

DUNDRE.—A fire has occurred at South Mills, Ltd. 
Guthrie-street, Dundee. The damage is estimated at 
over £2,000. 

HALIFAX.—Damage estimated at £5,000 has been 
done by fire at the garage of Messrs. Holdsworth, 
carriers, St. Thomas-street, Claremount. 

LINCOLN.—The glue works of Messrs. Cannon & Co. 
have been destroyed by fire.—A stand on the ground of 
the Lincoln Football Club has been damaged by fire. 


—_—_°e—- - —— - 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Davis Gas Stove Co., Ltd., of 60, Oxford- 
street, W. 1, has issued a new edition of their 
geyser catalogue, giving illustrations and 
descriptions of the wide range of geysers for 
every purpose manufactured by this firm. 
The Davis “ Perfecta’* sealed-type geyser is 
a new departure, and no solder is used in the 
interior, the whole of which slides into the 
outer casing and is secured by the outlet pipe 
and a single additional screw; by the removal 
of the outlet pipe and screw the complete 
interior can be removed without disconnecting 
the water or gas. The body consists of a double 
annular jacket and a detachable interior com- 
posed of a series of trays with covers, the cover 
of one tray being connected to the bottom of 
that above it by tubes secured by nuts. The 
interior is so arranged that there is always a 
thin layer of water in the trays when the geyser 
is not in use, thus preventing damage to the 
surfaces in the event of the gas being left on 
after the water has been turned off. The 
“* Majara ” open-type geyser is made throughout 
of copper, the interior being tinned and the 
exterior polished and lacquered; the base is 
white porcelain enamelled. Other geysers illus- 
trated are the “Shamrock” sealed type (the 
interior of which is detachable for cleaning}, 
constructed on the ‘‘ double-handed ”’ principle, 
the aperture not in use being stopped by means 
ot a plug: and the “ Thistle” open t¥pe, suit- 
able for use in connection with housing scheme; 
and similar purposes. 

We have received some new lists of builders’ 
plant from Mr. Frederick Parker, of West Bridge, 
Leicester, including stone, ore, and concrete 
breakers, concrete mixers, hoists, tar-macadam 
mixers, brick breakers, and saw benches, 
These machines, which are British made through- 
out, are widely used, and are claimed to be 
economical, durable, simple to operate by 
unskilled labour, and cheap. The “ Monarch” 
stone-breaker is made specially strong in the 
vital parts where strength is most needed. The 
machine has an adjustable toggle block by 
which the crushing jaw is regulated to break 
the material to the desired size whi e the machine 
is actually in motion by simply screwing or 
unscrewing the nut of the wedge block. 
Extra toggle grooves are provided in the toggle 
block and the jawstock for further adjustment 
if required. The jawstock has an upward and 
downward motion, also a back va-d and forward 
motion, which gives two blows to the stone at 
every revolution. The material can be crushed 
almost to powder, if so required. An adjustable 
bearing is fitted to the jawstock, and the bottom 
half of the bearing can be raised as the wear 
takes place by screwing up the nuts on the 
wedge bolts. All machines are fitted with 
force feed lubricators. The concrete and tar- 
macadam mixers are supplied with or without 
motors. The No. 1 “Ideal” mixer has a 
capacity of four cubic feet, and the batches, 
which can be mixed in less than two minutes, 
may be discharged direct into the barrow, &c., 
without stopping the machine. The machines 
are portable, and engines are supplied of 
sufficient power to operate a brick crusher, 
hoist, or other plant, if required. 
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TENDERS. 





Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 
him not later than first post on Wednesday. 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 





ABERDEEN.—For erection of sub-station at 
Harbour, for the Electricity Department of §the 
Corporation :— 

*Alexander Masson (Mason).. £2,539 5 0 

*R. & J. Reid (Carpenter and 


SOE 0002 040b000eesen 463 12 3 
*George Bisset & Son (Roof 

RE eh ee 480. 0 0 
*Forbes Morrison (Slater).... 212 2 @ 
*Alexander Stephen (Plasterer 

PE GY 200 tantetetes 608 10 2 
*J. S. Kelly (Painter and 

SEND 6000600300 6uabeos 171 17 7 


BIRMINGHAM.—Erection of 36 houses and farm 
buildings on the Canwell Estate, for the T.0. :-— 


Bapoote & BOMS.....ccccccccess £44,275 


BLEAN (CANTERBURY).—For the erection of 
20 houses on the Hunter’s Forstal site, No. 1, in the 
parish of Herne, near Herne Bay, for the Blean R.D.C. 
Mr. Francis A. Ward, M.I.M.E., Union Workhouse, 
Herne Common, Herne, near Herne Bay :— 


*F. J. Gates & Sons, Herne £7,000 for 10 
Henniker Bros,, Herne Bay 1,900 per pa 
880 per house 


Architect’s Estimate 
BURRY PORT.—For the construction of roads 
and sewers, for the U.D.C. Messrs. Chedburn & 
Chalmers, surveyors, 74, Stepney-street, Llanelly 
quantities by surveyors :— 


J. Evans, Burry Port........ $,173 15 3 
A. H. Avant, Swansea...... 3,938 18 3 
J. Vaughan Stewart, Tenby.. 5,012 8 6 
G. Hughes, Llanelly........ -6,853 


4 0 0 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Ministry 
of Health. 


CLYDEY.—For the erection of a new bridge at 
Star, Creer. for the Llanfyrnach R.D.C. r.: @ 
Jones, District Surveyor, Maesyffynnon, Llanfyrnach, 


Quantities by Mr. R. Jones, architect, Heullam 
Card :— 
*J. Bowen & Son, Newcastle 
DL: vscegiucesiasiaves te £361°10 
Nicholas’ Bros., Lfpniyrnsgp “arr ta $90_15 


EAST COWES.—For the erection of 20 houses, 
including drainage, fencing, footpaths, &c., on the 
Beatrice-avenue site, for the U.D.C. Mr. Reginald 
Jolliffe, P.A.S.I., architect, Cowes :— 


+Grit (Portsmouth), Ltd., Portsmouth— 
Three pairs, Class ‘‘ A,’’ south aspect £1,880 per pair 
Two pairs, Class “ B,” w 2,010 

tW. H. Brading & Son, East Cowes— 
Three pairs, Class ‘“‘ B,”’ north aspect 2,110 __,, 

tT. Westbrook & Son, Cowes— 
Two pairs, Class ‘‘ B,” north aspect 2,315 ,, 
t Accepted subject to the approval of the Ministry 

of Health. 


” 


EAST COWE :.—For the construction of a portion 
of the sewers on Beatrice-avenue site, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. Reginald Jolliffe, P.A.S.1., M.R.San.I., atehiteet 
and surveyor, Cowes :— 


tJ. 8. Knight, Town Surveyor. . 
W. H. Brading & Son, East 


£339]13 10 


STP: 6.c'b n'00-04 Gece ewus es 348 0 0 
Grit (Portsmouth), Ltd....... 482 0 0 
B. Dunford, Northwood...... 585 0 O 


+ Accepted subject to the approval of the Ministry 
of Health. 


EDDISBURY.—For the erection of six Class \* A’”’ 
and four Class ‘‘B” houses in pairs, for the R.D.C. 
Owing to the high prices of the tenders, the Council 
has decided not to proceed with this work at present. 


ENNISKILLEN.—For the erection of flour stores 
and bakery, for the United Co-operative Baking 
Society. Mr. J. Donnelly, architect, Enniskillen :— 


Henry Pierce & Sons, Ennis- 


DD tnaadees oben bites £10,735 12 8 

John Donnelly & Son, Ennis- 
a ORR 10,800 0 0 

Jas. Harvey & Sons, Ennis- 
UND dc csc cctevanabes 10,995 90 90 


EYE.—F¥or the erection of four houses, fot the 


oy, @. Willies 35.3. £3,853 11 9 ~ 


HALIFAX.—For painting and decorating the 
interior of the church and school, for the Renovation 
Committee of the Akroydon Wesleyan Church :— 


“Seed & Ingham, Halifax.......... £38@ 0” 
H. Winderbottom, Halifax........ é 
T. Hainsworth & Co., Halifax.... 
Taylor & Ingham, Halifax........ 320 0 
H. Livesley, Bradford ............ 297 
J. Burber, J. Stringer & Son, Halifax 235 12 
Jackson & Sunderland, Halifax.... 222 10 
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FE ay ane ol ion fame yom — pains of 
tages (parlo , each w. ree rooms, 
at Horste id, including paths, fences and well, for St. 


Faiths R.D.C. Mr. J. Owen Bond, Lic.R.1.B.A. 
architect, 29, Castle Meadow, Norwich :— ) 
*E. Norgate, Horstead........ £4,593 9 9 
KE. R. Larner, East Dereham.. 5,065 8 6 
| A. EB. Palmer, Norwich..... » 6,010 0 0 
Rice Bros., Norwich........ 4,810 0 0 
tH. E. Taylor & Co., Norwich 4,394 0 0 
Tt Withdrawn. 


MARYPORT.—"or erection of 70 houses, road 
work, &c., for the U.D.C. :— 


*W. Marshall, Maryport (Road- 
making and sewerage).... £4,260 16 11 

*W. Marshall, Maryport (House 
drains and jencing)...... 2,730 1 9 

*W. Marshall (Excavator, con- 
creter, pavior and builder) 27,388 15 5 

*T, Ferguson & Sons, Maryport 
(Carpenter a joimer).. 21,112 2 0O 

*Edmund Burrow, Workington 
a UT, 65: 2:0)5> ao stalaibidce ins 6,650 4 0 

Sharpe Bros., Carlisle (Plumber, 
icine tits cet ek. 8 oS 

*E. Lovell, Harrington (Plas- 
, TOD Datdie ch acivisenoued 9,340 3 9 

J. McKay, _ Maryport (Glazier 
Gnd painter) ....cccccees 1,943 13 5 


* Accepted provisionilly. 
MOLD.—For the erection of 28 parlour and 26 non- 
parlour houses, for the U.D.C.:— © 
*Thomas Roberts & Co., Mold...... £58,020 
OLDBURY.—For re-decoration and renovation of 


the Public Hall. Mr. Roland Fletcher, Engineer an 
Surveyor, Public Buildings, Oldbury j= 5 . 


“Humphrey Bros., Oldbury ........ £288 0 
Wm. Hall, Langley ...........50¢ 228 10 
Lee & Brown, Birmingham ...... 320 0 
Midland San. Decorating Co., Bir- 

mingham RO FP ee 430 0 
G. Elvins & Sons, Birmingham .... 489 0 
John Taylor, Ltd., Birmingham 587 15 


PRESTWICH (LANCS.).—For the construction oi 
roads on the Bent Hill Estate, for the T.C. Mr. S. H. 
Morgan, engineer and surveyor. ‘, uantities by Mr. 
8S. H. Morgan :— 


*, hos. Coates, Bacup. 
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SALFORD.—Supply of retorts and fireclay material 
to the Gas Department of the T.C. :— 
*Gibbons (Dudley), Ltd......... £802 18 11 


SALFORD —Supey of six workmen’s wooden 
shelters, for the T.C. :— 
*J. O. Grant & Co., Salford...... £112 10 


SALFORD.—For cleaning and painting bridges, 


of Crown Works, Hackney, 


contractors, 
Calendars. 

We have received a wall calendar for 192] 
from Mr. Alfred G. Winters, builder and decora. 
tive contractor, of 261, Portland-road, South 
Norwood, §8.E. 25. Each page covers two 


are the building 


for the T.C. :— . , : 
months, and contains a view in colour 
*R. Skevington & Sons, Derby— - oo 
Wallness Bridge ......... v, £983 1 4 Messrs. C. Isler & Co., Ltd., artesian well 
yes ges , Bridge...... ag 13 : * engineers, of Bear-lane, Southwark-street, S.E.1, 
—_ Raa aE popeene 5 Tae ee have issued a large wall calendar for 1921, con. 
Palatine Bridge ............ 118 56 0 taining views of some typical contracts carried 


out by the firm. 

We have received from Messrs. A. West & 
Partners, manufacturers of drawing oflice 
materials, of 91-98, York-street, Westminster 
a wall calendar in the form of a blue print. 


SANQUHAR.—The Scottish Board of Health has 
approved of the following estimates for the erection 
by.the T.C. of three blocks of six two-story double 
cottages of three apartments each on the Castle- 
street site: Gibson & Courtney, Sanquhar, brick-work 
and excavating; J. G. Duff, Sanquhar, joiner work ; 
Gibson & Courtney, Sanquhar, slate and rough-cast 


’ 








work; P. Drummond & Sons, plumber work; J. 
Cullen, Sanquhar, painter work; J. W. Wright, 
Thornhill, plaster work. The total estimate amounts 
to £7,500. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For making up of streets, 
for the T.C. :-— 
Amount Materials 
Name of Road. of supplied by 
Tender. Corporation. 
*w. les :— 
eer £722 £57 0 0 
Marguerite-drive.... 4,828 188 15 0 
a 2 eae Here = ‘ : 
Tanger-road ...... ,14 ‘ 
Northvlew-drive eco 4,266 461 2 0 DRY & READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
WREXHAM.—For electric wiring of 113 houses, 
for the T.C, :— 





*B. O. Walker & Co., Manchester.... £2,936 


“ree | SYDNEY PRIDAI 


Tenement buildings are being erected for 
the Stepney Metropolitan Borough Council at 








Jubilee-street, 





SAFFRON WALDEN.—For the erection of 33 
houses, type ‘‘B,” on Debden-road Site, for the 


T.C. Mr. A. H. Forbes, Borough Surveyor, Saffron J®™meson. 


Mile End, under the super- 
vision of the Borough Surveyor, Mr. M. W. 
Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., Ltd., 


25, Monument Street, E.C.3 
Telephone Nos.: AVENUE 667 & 4817 














Walden. Quantities by Messrs. Young & Bro 
104, High Holborn, W.C.1 :— . tm 














lasurance Brokers, 
8, QUEEN ST., LOn@eN, E.C.4. 
Telephone No. : G&FY p48a. 











Wiar Memorials, Church 
Tablets, Celtic Crosses, 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


im any part of the country. 


Telephone ; Avenue 4046 (twe lines). or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. & 


*Coulson & Son, Cambridge........ £34,665 
Bell & Sons, Saffron Walden...... 36,044 I. 
Joseph Custerson, Saffron Walden.. 36,925 
Mason & Son, Haverhill.......... 37,772 ' a Ltd THE 
James White, Whitechapel........ 38,905 J 
Anthony Fasey & Son, 0 ETE 39,932 He) pote) | & 
SLATING AND TILING 
SLATER MERCHANTS fj LANCASHIRE 3 
a IT PAYS CONTRACTORS. INSURANCE C° f 
EMPLOY A BROKER FOR AL ‘ : ee 
INSURAN@ES. ” Inspections and Reports made on Lt 
SHERWELL’S NEPHEWS 





X 


Security - : - £9,304,732 


_ FIRE 
CONSEQUENTIAL Loss 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS 











in Stene, Martie, or Gnanite. Designs Pree. 
MARRLE SHOBBRIITINGS & STEPS. 


KELLY & CO. 


(Cramb Bros.) Ltd. 
129, Marylebone Road, N.W.1 
Phone ; ‘‘ Padd. 5518.’’ 











OGILVIE & 60., #4372 


Wlidmay Works, Miidmay Avenue, lolington, fi, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLAS6 JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “>——~ 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
MARINE. 


Telephome: Darevor 1388 
. & 
of 


Head Offices: 
45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
165, Leadenhall Street. London, E.6.3. 
Chief Administration: 
5 & 7, Chancery Lano, London, W.C.2 








ALLAN TAYLOR & CO. 


126-126, HIGH ST.. WANDSWORTH, S.W.18 
“AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS. 


ADVISORY OONSULTANTS TO THE TRADE. 


’ COMMERCIAL VEHICLES: 15 cwt. to 
5 tons. Any Type. 


PLEASURE CARS: Wide Range to choose from. 
TRAVELLERS CARS A SPECIALITY. 
Terms: Gash or Credit. 


Expert advice on all matters pertaining to 
things MOTOR. 


RING PUTNEY 1698 






















———————- 
HOWELL J, WILLIAMS 


Builders ~“ 
High-Class Building 


and 
Joinery Work 


1117, BERMONDSEY STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, SE! 
ie ve eet wtih Bete Se | 


Telenhone : 
HOP 202 



























